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For the Presbyterian. 


CULTURE FOR HEAVEN. 


* When « seed of some choice plant is 
deposited in the ground, and shoots forth 
teoder Jeaves, how pleased is the person 
‘who watches it, to see the first dawnings of 
what is to become the rich and beautiful 
plant. That the tender stalk now rises, 
does not lessen the interest in the plant— 
does not lead to its neglect—no, but with 
more pleasure from day to day, is its con- 
tinued growth watched, and, as it begins to 
assume the appearance of ite final beauty— 
as buds cluster richly upon it, marking the 
place where shall soon appear the flower, in 
all its richness, how satisfied is the one 
‘whose care this plant has been, as these re- 
sults are beginning to be realized! The 
‘waterings, the pruniogs, the change, and 
renewing of the earth around it—all, all 
that bas been done is gladly remembered, 


in view of these attentions promoting the 


pleasing results of developing a most beau- 
tiful plant, covered with flowers. , 

By an easy process of application, we can 
‘trace from attention to our souls, guided by 
‘the influences of God’s Spirit, the hopeful 
result of preparedness for a 


a far richer development than external 


flowers—a development of internal beauty, 


of deep and full excellency of heart, clothed 


with the smiles of heavenly peace, and 


adorned with the robe of righteousness, and 
distilling all around the odours of gracious 
influences. What a flower is here!—im- 


‘mortal nature!—the unfolding of a life 


‘that now is, into the unutterable joys of 
Won. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TRACT VISITATION IN NEW YORK. 


The New York City Tract Missionary 
Society lately entered upon the twenty- 
seventh year of its existence, and for the en- 
couragement of old friends, and the infor- 
mation of those who have recently joined 
our churches, feels called upon to present a 


‘statement—brief, though it must neces- 


sarily be—relating to the character, posi- 
tion, and work of the organization. 

It is a Christian Union: not based on 
an emasculated creed; not the result of 
compacts and compromises, nor of latitudi- 
narianism; but the frait of true charity, 


‘which, guarding individual rights, and 


leaving each to hold fast the form of sound 
words, brings all the disciples of Christ to- 
gether as soul-lovers, to make common 
cause, in prayer and effort, for the rescue of 
their perishing fellow men. 

New York is the entrepot of all nations; 
representatives from every quarter of the 
globe are found here. A mass of such 
heterogeneous elements can best be ap- 
proached by Christian love, when, laying 
aside its denominational insignia and prose- 
lyting spirit, it goes forth to stand up for 
Jesus, and point sinners to the Lamb of 


It fills the most intimate relations to 
the churchés; their brother, their fellow- 
labourer, their messenger, alike engaged 
in the business of saving men, and in the 
name of their one Lord and Master. 

While some devote their time and means 
exclusively to industrial schools; others to 
preaching in theatres, halls, and tents; 
others. to Sabbath-schools, and others still 
to physical and sanitary improvement; 
the City Tract Mission embraces in the 
scope of its comprehensive design all pos- 
sible good; and includes in its plan of 
operations all refining and elevating means 
and measures found in the lines of Scrip- 
ture, Providence, and sound reason. 

It is conservative: it stands by God’s 
word, God’s law, and God’s day; it recog- 
nizes the divine institution of the Church 


and its ordinances; it honours the ministry ; 


it proposes no substitute for these ; it would 
not take the place of any of them; it freely 
acknowledges the authority and pre-emi- 
nevce inhering in all of them. 

It is progressive: it believes in the con- 
version of the world; it holds that every 
follower of Christ is a missionary, and is 
bouad to say to his brother, Kaow ye the 
Lord; and while it is the duty of all to 
labour according to their ability, that some 
may give themselves wholly to the work, 
the churehes appropriately providing for 
their temporal wants. 

To those who are just going forth into 
the moral vineyard; to those who are put- 
ting on again the Christian armour; to 
those who are honestly inquiring, «« What 
wilt thou have me to do?”’ this trily home 
missionary enterprise offers place and op- 
portunity for the exercise and development 
of all their gifts and graces. 

Souls are saved one by one; the gospel 
enters into a heart and takes possession; 
the subject is transformed, and a new life 
is begun; soon the family connections feel 
the power; and so the healthful influences 
of grace permeate the home, and a holy 
light sends its radiance into the neighbour- 
hood, and thence on, ever increasing and 
brightening, as far as thought can reach. 

The concentration of prayer and effort 
for individuals is the fundamental idea in 
our scheme, and each one brought to 
Christ through our instrumentality, by his 
living religion, by the logic of the life, is 
constantly augmenting the result of our 
exertions. 

What can culture a Christian character 
into a manly, stalwart growth, more cer- 
tainly than aggressive activities? If the 
reflex influence of beneficence alone were 
considered, it were well worth while to 
spend our lives in doing good. 

Those who sow the good seed of the 
kingdom may not always see the desired 
fruit; one soweth, and another reapeth; 
but if we faithfully perform our work, in 
the sphere allotted to us, we shall surely 
find a rich reward in our own experience; 
and, in due time, receive the ful? promise, 
when patience has accomplished her perfect 
work. | 

In the twenty-six years, in which sta- 
tistical tables have been kept, there has 
been recorded the following sum total, viz: 


625 years of missionary labour; 27,259,672 


tracts distributed; 66,896 Bibles and Tes- 
taments given; 122,646 volumes loaned ; 
74,254 children gathered into Sabbath, 
and 9961 into day-schools; 5703 persons 
into Bible-classes; 55,594 induced to at- 
tend church; 29,508 temperance pledges 
obtained ; 46,039 religious meetings held; 
1056 backsliders reclaimed ; 7542 persons 
hopefully converted; and 5525 converts 
united with evangelical churches. 

While the spiritual condition of men is 
that which chiefly engages our attention, 
the material interests receive their due 
consideration, and a vast amount of good 
is done, particularly to the poor, the 
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stranger, the widow, and. the orphan, of 
which no account is made, except that 
portion which may appear in the reports of 
the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, an agency nearly affiliated 
to the City Tract Mission. 

The Society meets with the churches at 
their usual weekly service, on the last 
Tuesday in each month, when the mission- 
aries report progress. Such a meeting was 
held ou Tuesday evening, the 26th ult., in 
the West Twenty-third street Presbyterian 
Charch, a brief report of which may be 
found in another column of this paper. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHILDHOOD’S SLEEP. 


BY REV. J. F. MACLAREN. 
Not softer is the pillow, by it pressed, 
Than the warm cheek of childhood, in its rest; 
On which, ’mid health tints, perspiration glows 
Like dew-drops on the petals of a rose. 
The buoyant joy that sparkled from those eyes, 
The play-hours through, now still and tranquil lies 
Within their soft-fringed curtains, taking rest, 
As odours sleep within the rose-bud's breast. 


No care-betraying cloud rests on that face, 

Nor angry passion finds a lurking place; 

The gentle breath sounds sweet as summer’s even, 
When leaves just feel the blandest breath of heaven. 
O, could we look into that dreaming mind, 

What brilliant, happy fancies should we find! 

For childhood’s sleep has fancies bright and high, 
And joys that angel ministries supply. 


As sun-lit gladness of a bright spring day, 

By beauty, song, and moving life made gay, 
Declines to twilight’s gentle, sober hour, 

When silence nestles down in tree and flower; — 
So doth the sportive mood of childhood’s years, 
Its own warm joys dispelling gloom and tears, 
Though restless, tireless, in the hours of play, 
Grow sweetly tranquil at the close of day. 


Though childhood’s glee and joys of youth are fled, 
And sprinkled frosts of age are on my head— 

Be mine such sleep, to His beloved given 

By kind provision and behest of heaven! 

Such sleep be nightly mine; and when the day 
Of life-long toil in death-shades melts away, 

A Saviour’s love its vigils o’er me keep, 

And my repose be sweet, like childhood’s sleep. 


For the Presbyterian. 


NEW YORK TRACT SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday evening, the 26th ult., the 
New York City Tract Missionary Society 
met in the West Twenty-third street Pres- 
byterian church, A. R Wetmore, Esq., 
presiding. After the customary devotional 
exercises, statements were made concerning 
the missionary work in the third, fifth, se- 
venth, sixteenth, nineteenth, and twenty- 
second ‘wards, showing how the labourers 
go to the ragged homes and help to mend 
them; how they rescue the fallen; how, 
in every possible way, they are seeking to 
restore the missing link, to bring all hearts 
together in love, and all to the cross of 
Christ. 

These reports presented in detail the ope- 
rations of this eminently evangelical alliance, 
and afforded many pleasing illustrations of 
the wondrous methods Divine grace employs 


in bringing men to God. 


A great amount of good is done inci- 
dentally—the hungry fed, the naked clothed, 
the sick healed, the dying comforted, the | 
dead buried. These tract visitors, like the 
good Master, while they seek the soul as 
the one grand concern, hesitate not to stop 
by the way and do all the good, and all the 
kinds of good, the circumstances of their 
fellow-men may seem to require. ' 

The pastor of the church, the Rev. Fre- 
derick G. Clarke, made a few remarks com- 
mending the work, and urging the need of 
personal effort for the Church’s sake, as 
well as for the salvation of men, and calling 
for more labourers. 

The Chairman also gave a fact or two 
from his own experience as a tract visitor, 
illustrating the value of the truth, the im- 
portance of circulating it, though in the 
face of obstacles and discouragements, and 
the rewards of perseverance in well doing. 

The work of the month, so far as it can 
be reduced toa tabular form, presents the 
following statistics: 

Number of vistors, 934; number of tracts 
distributed, 104,673; Bibles supplied to the 
destitute, 159; Testaments supplied to chil- 
dren and others, 103; volumes lent from the 
Ward Libraries, 620; children gathered into 
Sabbath-schools, 326; children gathered into 
day-schools, 37; persons gathered into Bible- 
élasses, 39; persons induced to attend Church, 
736; temperance pledges obtained, 77; reli- 
gious meetings held, 321; backsliders reclaim- 
ed, 1; persons hopefully converted, 47; con- 
verts united with evangelical churches, a 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


RIGHT. 


Messrs. Editors—The following is clipped 
from the Advocate, a Methodist paper pub- 
lished in Buffalo, New York. Please in- 
sert it in the Presbyterian. It may do 
good to some of our Presbyterian people. 
Correct views on this subject are vastly 
important. W. J. M. 


DENOMINATIONAL ZEAL. 


“Tt is good to be zealously affected al- 
ways in a good thing.” If the promotion 
of denominational interests is a good thing, 
then zeal in effort for such an end is com- 
mendable. We believe that the ‘cause of 
God is promoted by the division of the 
great body of Christian believers into vari- 
ous organizations. Not that this in itself 
is desirable, but it is indispensable, in view 
of the divers circumstances in which those 
are found, who are to be benefitted by the 
gospel. Into whatever division of the 
great army any man may fall, who enlists 
under the banner of the cross, there should 
he put forth his best efforts for the good of 
the common cause. We say for the com- 
mon cause, for we do not mean by denomi- 
national zeal, that any Christian man would 
be justifiable in seeking to magnify his 
own name, or that of the body to which he 
belongs, at the expense of the general 
interests of the cause of religion. He is 
not to tear down or throw obstacles in the 
way of other good men’s labours, in order 
to exalt himself. Nothing is more despi- 
cable than a spiritgf bigotry—nothing more 
deleterious to the progress and influence 
of true Christianity than intolerance. Every 
man has a right to his own opinions, no 
matter what those opinions are; we cannot 
compe! a renunciation of them, nor inter- 
fere with the privilege of cherishing and 
expressing them. We may reason, we may 
persuade, we may entreat, we may beseech 
God to interpose by the influences of his 
Spirit, but we can go no further. We 
speak now of Christian efforts in order to 
Christianize men, by bringing them to a 
belief in the gospel, and to the experience 
of its saving power. But how may we best 
secure these ends? The gospel is designed 
to convert and save. It does so through 
the agency of living men. Where may 
the most efficient effort be put forth. to 
secure such results? We answer, not by 
the cultivation of such a loose catholic 
sentiment as will induce a feeling of indif- 
ference as to where effort may be made, 
only that the general cause may be ad- 
vanced. But let every Christian strive to 


promote the welfare of his own denomina- 

tion as such. Let him strive to infuse 

into his own brotherhood, by God’s con- 

stant help, as much of the spirit of Chris- 

tian purity and holy living as_ possible. 

Let him augment by his presence, his 

prompt and energetic co-operation, his con- 

sistent and regular deportment, the moral 
influence and power of his denomination. 

Let him receive with a sympathetic heart 

and teachable mind, and let him echo in 

his conversations and his prayers the in- 

structions and appeals of his denomina- 

tional pulpit. Let him secure, by all the | 
means in his power, the conversion of sin- 

ners, and their addition to the numbers of 
his own.people. Let him observe with 

scrupulous care his denominational vows 

and obligations. If every Christian were 

to do this, cultivating that true humility 

which is willing to accept its own appro- 

priate place and work, and that charity 

which rejoiceth in the truth, the result 

would be such an evangelical union as the 

world has never seen. A spirit of generous 

emulation might thus be aroused in the 

different churches, which, while stimulat- 

ing—‘ provoking’’—to good works, would 

at the same time kindle the flame of mu- 

tual love, and fellowship, and admiration. 

It would be like the rival columns of the 

French and American soldiers who were 

ordered by Washington to capture the | 
British batteries at Yorktown. The uni- 
form of the soldiers might have differed 
somewhat, the language in which the 
orders were given by the separate com- 
manders was not the same, but the cause 
was the same; the victory was one; and the 
honours were enjoyed with mutual gratula- 
tions and soldierly fellowship. But there 
was a place for every man, and a man for 
every place, in those advancing columns; 
this was the secret of their power and of 
their success. 

We will name two or three facts which, 
we fear, operate as antagonistic forces 
against the full development of this zeal: 

1. There is too great dependence placed 
upon the influence of mere names and 
social position. We are tempted to grow 
proud of our numbers, our wealth, our sur- 
roundings. Denominational pride is a dif- 
ferent thing from true zeal. Whatever 
Christian body indulges in this will soon, 
if it continues at all, grow stiff and hard— 
it will petrify. Though outwardly beauti- 
ful, its beauty will be that of the marble 
sepulchre; inwardly it will be full of dead 
men’s bones. 

2. We fear there is too little estimate 
placed on our church vows. We are bound 
by these to sustain our own denomination 
by all the weight of our personal influence, 
by our pecuniary means, by our faithful 
Christian lives. What trivial excuses keep 
many from the house of God! What vain 
reasons are urged for neglecting the special 
means of grace! What slight occasions 
will lure the mind into dissipation, and 
the heart from the services of our Divine 
Master ! 

3. There is too general a disposition to 
merge the responsibilities of the individual 
into those of the mass. We pass over into 
some spacious, bottomless reservoir, all the 
admonitions which belong to us pepsonally. 
We talk about the cause of God and the 
Church, and at the same time slide out of 
all direct personal acknowledgment that 
duty belongs to us. Happy would it be for 
the Church and the world, if the motto 
could be practically elucidated in a de- 
nominational sense—‘‘ A place for every 
man, and every man in his place.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHAPTER on PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 


THE PASTORAL RELATION—WHY SO FREQUENTLY 
DISSOLVED? 3 


The time was when the dissolution of 
the pastoral relation among our churches 
was a rare occurrence. The impression 
prevailed that when a minister was install- 
ed he was settled for life, or at least «dur- 
ing good behaviour.” That time, how- 
ever, has passed. An uninterrupted pas- 
torate of twenty-five years is now compara- 
tively rare. 

The disposition on the part of ministers 
and people leading to these frequent changes 
is a growing evil; and the causes leading 
to these changes are worthy of serious at- 
tention. They are to be found on the part. 
of ministers and people, and to a few of 
them we will briefly call attention. 

And first on the part of ministers. Many 
men who enter on the work of the ministry, 
and take charge of churches, have very in- 
adequate views of their work, and no prac- 
tical knowledge whatever of many of the du- 
ties pertaining to it. They have passed 
through College and the Theological Semi- 
nary. They have studied Church History 
and Church Government, and Didactic and 
Polemic Theology, and Pastoral Theology, 
and the whole routine of subjects included 
in a literary and theological course, and 
their examinations have been sustained. 


They have their diplomas, and here their | 


knowledge ends. They are about as well 
prepared to take charge of a church asa 
man who has only studied mechanics ipa 
book is prepared to build a steam engine, 
and the consequence is, they fail. They 
make mistakes that are fatal to their suc- 
cess in their chosen fields of labour, and 
they are obliged to leave and seek others. 
A young lawyer, when admitted to the bar, 
is expected to have some practical know- 
ledge of his profession. He knows some- 
thing of what he is going todo. He does 
not spread his sails on an unknown sea. 
He is, during a large portion of the time 
he spends in preparing for his profession, 
in a lawyer’s office, where he is made ac- 
quainted with the routine of legal business. 
The advantages of a law school do not 
supersede the necessity of an apprentice- 
ship in a lawyer’s office. MedicaF students 
also during the intervals between the lec- 
ture seasons, are expected to study with 
physicians who are engaged in the practice 
of their professions; and when they receive 
their diplomas they know something of the 
work on which they are entering. It is 
reserved for theological students alone, as 
matters now are, to enter on their profes- 
sion without necessarily possessing any 
practical knowledge of its duties, difficul- 
ties, and trials; and in this fact is to be 
founda reason for the changes of which 
we are speaking. When theological stu- 
dents pursued their studies exclusively with 
pastors, they may have possessed less intel- 
lectual fitness for their work, but they had 
that practical knowledge which resulted 
ordinarily in protracted pastorates. 

2. Some ministers who are truly pious 
and desirous of doing their whole duty, are 
constitutionally unjitted for the pastoral of- 
fice. They are restless and uneasy, and 
given to change, no matter in what situa- 
tions they are placed. They would be the 
same in any profession. They lack perse- 
verance—that element of character without 
which there can be but little success in any 


| thing. While the novelty of the work con- | 


tinues they are satisfied with it. When its 
real difficulties are encountered, they lack 
the resolution requisite to meet them suc- 
cessfully—conclude they are in unusally 
difficult places, and seek a new field. of 
labour. The absolute loss to the churches 
thus made vacant may not be great, but no 
united church can change pastors without 
suffering indirectly a loss. The cordial 
union of a large body of people of different 
tastes on one man, is not easily obtained 
nor retained without an effort. 3 

3. Many ministers have contracted habits 
of living that are expensive, and do not 
understand accommodating their expenses 
toasmall income. The result is they get 
into debt, and failing to pay, lose their 
standing as consistent ministers in the com- 
munity in which they live, and are forced 
to seek new settlements, where they will be 
better paid and have more credit. The os- 
tensible reason for asking a dissolution of 
the pastoral relation is “inadequate sup- 
port,’ which may be true to a certain ex- 
tent, but the real difficulty is to be found 
in an inability or unwillingness to conform 
to their circumstances—to live within their 
means. LKvery minister, and every other 
man, is bound to live within his income. 

4. Ministers not unfrequently become 
indolent, and neglect their people and their 
studies, and their excuse is that they are 
not very well. ffort is painful and ex- 
hausting, and they prefer to remain quiet. 
This is true of all indolent men—they 
never feel very well, and they never will. 


Of such men congregations grow tired. 


The fact is, that every part of a minister’s 
work requires effort. It requires effort to 
prepare for the pulpit, to keep posted up 
fully in all the great moral and religious 
and literary movements of the day, and to 
attend on all the out-door duties of the pas- 
toral office. This is true to such an extent, 
that idleness must prove fatal to the success 
of any pastor. 

5. It istrue, to too great an extent, that 
ministers are estimated by the position of 
the churches they serve; and the result is, 
that men who feel the promptings of ambi- 
tion—and ministers are not exempt from 
such promptings—are tempted to seek 
what are regarded as the more important 
churches, and not unfrequently at the sa- 
crifice of personal comfort and usefulness. 
This is sometimes assigned as the reason 
why there are usually so many unemployed 
ministers in the vicinity of our eastern 
cities. 

6. Some men have false views of per- 
sonal independence, and are impatient 
under every form of opposition to their 
opinions. They are too easily provoked. 
Apparently, they imagine themselves more 
devoted to the truth than others. If they 
are the defenders of temperance, all who 
do not agree with them fully, are regarded 
and treated as the upholders of intemper- 
ance. If they are anti-slavery in their 
views, all who are not with them fully, are 
looked upon as pro-slavery, and as such de- 


nounced. This class of ministers are con- 


stitutionally uofitted for the pastoral office. 
They lack both modesty and prudence, and 
it is not strange that they find it conve- 
nient to change frequently. 

The causes of the evil of which we are 
speaking, are not all on the part of the 
ministers. The congregations are, in many 
instances, entirely responsible. 

1. The habit of changing pastors tends 
to perpetuate itself, so that the more pastors 
a people have, the more they are disposed 
to have. Listening to candidates, and sit- 
ting in judgment on their qualifications, 
tends to make critics of men, and leads to 
the habit of contrasting one preacher with 
another in a way that ultimately is unhappy 
in its effects. When a congregation, made 
critics in this way, call a minister—and it 
is difficult for them to unite in calling any 
one—they are not apt to be satisfied with 
him for any length of time. Almost every 
minister has some sermons on which he has 


expended extra labour, and when he goes 


from home to preach, it is natural for him 
to select these. This is understood. You 
cannot, therefore, always measure a man’s 
ability to interest a congregation, year after 
year, by an occasional sermon; but a 
stranger of popular talents cannot preach 
in a congregation, spoiled in the way we have 
described, without doing injury to the set- 
tled pastor. The people are disposed to 
say, If we only had such a minister, how 
our church would grow;—whereas the 
stranger may be good for nothing as a pas- 
tor, and his intellectual resources exceed- 
ingly limited. 

2. Another reason why ministers and 
their people so frequently separate, is to be 
found in the heterogeneous character of 
many of our congregations. In our rapidly 
growing villages—and, indeed, all new set- 
tlements—our congregations are composed 
of people from all parts of our country and 
of the world, who have been accustomed to 
very different modes of worship, and to a 
very different style of preaching. An illus- 
tration of this fact is afforded by a congre- 
gation with which we have been on inti- 
mate terms for seventeen years past. In 
said congregation we have representatives 
from different parts of Germany, Switzer- 


‘land, Ireland, Scotland, England, and Wales. 


We have Seceders, Covenanters, Reformed 
Presbyterians, New and Old-school Presby- 
terians, Presbyterians from the Free Church 
of Scotland, and Presbyterians from the 
Kstablished Church, English Presbyterians, 
and Irish Presbyterians, Moravians, Lu- 
therans, German Reformed and Dutch Re- 
formed. We have those who have sat 
under the preaching of Cummings of Lon- 
don, and Guthrie of Scotland, and who are 
familiar with the preaching of Chalmers, 
Wardlaw, and McCheyne. We have those 
also who have been accustomed to hear 
Beecher, and Spencer, and Spring, and 
Alexander, and Bacon, and Thompson. It 
would be very strange if, in a congregation 
of this character, all could be fully satisfied 
with any one man, or with the same form 
of service. Aa angel from heaven could 
not satisfy such a congregation without an 
effort on their part to be satisfied. If every 
man will only be satisfied with church 
order, and with singing, and praying, and 
preaching such as he has been accustomed 
to, many of our congregations might as 
well disband at once. Unreasonable people 
go to reside in a village where there is a 
worthy pastor with fair abilities and a her- 
culeaa amount of pastoral labour to perform, 
and because the preaching is not as enter- 
taining as that they have been accustomed 
to hear, they go té work to unsettle the 
pastor, the propriety of which would be 
questionable if there was a prospect of se- 
curing the services of the most popular 
man in the Church. The reason why any 
of our churches are united in sustaining 
their pastors, is partially in the fact, that 


with them the cause of Christ is above per- 
sonal preferences. If every member of a 
church must be entirely suited with a 
minister before he can give him a hearty 
support, the office of pastor in our Church 
must cease. 

3. Many changes undoubtedly result 
from the failure of congregations to give 
their ministers an adequate support. Misis- 
ters are often literally starved out. It is 
now becoming a very common and very 
effectual, if not honourable and merciful, 
way of getting rid of them. It is managed 
on this wise: When some supporters of 
the congregation remove—a common occur- 
rence—and their places are not imme- 
diately filled, those who are desirous of 
haviog the minister leave, but are not dis- 
posed to tell him so, refuse to increase their 
contributions, and thus let it become appa- 
rent that there is no alternative but for him 
to leave. All falling off in the income of 
the church, from death and from removals, 
and the withdrawal of support by disaffected 
persons, is the pastor’s loss. We have met 
with ministers of the gospel, and not a few 
of them—good and true men—who were 


seeking settlements, who had been driven 


from their fields of labour by the process 
described. For some of them, whose means 
were exhausted, and hearts crushed, we 
have felt deeply. “I love the ministry,” 
said a brother recently, « but the treatment 
I have received from my congregation has 
almost driven me from it.” Ministers are 
often blamed for wandering about without 
charges, when, in the sight of God, the 
blame rests on the people. If the oppres- 
sion of the poor is sin, there is sin on the 
skirts of many churches in regard to this 
matter. We know these churches say, ‘If 
@ minister is not satisfied, let him seek a 
better field;”” but it should be borne in 
mind that it is no easy matter for a poor 
minister, with a family and without friends, 
to travel off several hundred miles to seek 
a settlement. To do so costs more money 
than many of them have, and often a sacri- 
fice of delicate feeling that is not taken 
into the account. , 

As a Church, we have a commendable 
zeal for educating young men, and bringing 
them into the ministry. A zeal for em- 
ploying them and sustaining them in their 
work would be no less commendable. 

FP, 


From Our London Correspondent, 


London, February 14, 1861. 


INFIDELITY IN ENGLAND. 


Messrs. Editors—The controversy wakened 
by the Oxford Essays extends itself over the 
length and breadth of England. In London, 
the clergy have at length taken the alarm, and 
have addressed the Bishop. In Durham, and 
other places, similar steps are taking. But, 
alas! the Bishops have power only for evil. 
They can arrest the preaching of a pure gos- 
pel, as was done in Exeter; and they can 
exercise an arbitrary will in discouraging zeal 
and energy on the part of a faithful minister, 
but Puseyism the most rampant, infidelity 
the most unblushing, may flourish unchecked 
under the palaces of our Prelates. 

There is certainly more power in the Uni- 
versities than in the Dioceses, and if the 
authorities at Oxford were to see fit, they 
might bring certain statutes to bear upon the 
delinquent authors, which would probably 
have the effect either of imposing greater 
caution, or of getting rid of them altogether. 
But it is not easy to induce lukewarm and 
easy-going Dons, to take up the weapons of 
such a controversy, or to wage war with men 
holding places among themselves, and who are 
often both amiable and talented members of 
their society. This state of things is by no 
means creditable to the Church of England; 
nor is it likely to secure the respect of the 
public. 


The controversy, under a somewhat different | 


form—or rather, let me say, another wave of 
this great tide of controversy, has developed 
itself among the somewhat mixed multitude of 
the Evangelical Alliance. Sir Culling Eardley, 
in the exuberance of his warm heart, proposed 
in the Council a record of the sentiments of 
Christian regard entertained by that body for 
the memory of the distingaished Prussian 
statesman, Bunsen, lately deceased, which he 
was allowed by the Council to insert in their 
minutes. This, it now appears, has been a 
very incautious act, for Bunsen’s opinions have, 
in the later years of his life, been assuming a 
very equivocal character, and the tone of the 
expressions employed by him on the subject 
of Revelation, and others kindred to it, has 
startled some good men among the members 
with the danger of this tribute to his memory, 
as if it amounted to a recognition of the spirit- 
ual Christianity of the departed. The Rev. 
Mr. Birks, one of the Honorary Secretaries, 
sympathizing with these feelings, inserted a 
letter, condemning the minute, in the Record 
newspaper, to which Sir Culling replied with 
some warmth; and a meeting of the Council 
of the Alliance was called to consider the 
whole matter, with a view to adjusting the 
dispute. A certain concession on the part of 
those who had passed the minute, was made, 
but, as now appears, by no means to the ex- 
tent that was necessary to secure peace. A 
vote was taken, in which, with the Chairman’s 
vote, which ho (Sir Culling) claimed the two 
parties were equal; and another meeting is to 
take place to-day, when the whole matter will 
have to be gone over denovo. The importance 
of this dispute is not so much as connected 
with the compliment paid to a man who, what- 
ever he was otherwise, had a liberal and en- 
lightened mind, and had always been favour- 
able to liberty of conscience, as with the 
aspect it assumes in connection with the pre- 
vailing doctrinal controversies. Bunsen, lat- 
terly, sympathized too much with the school 
of very free interpretation of the word of God, 
and was not guiltless of taking unwarrantable 
liberties with the doctrine of inspiration. And 
it is feared lest the Alliance should seem to the 
world to be encouraging laxity when it steps 
out of its way to pay a compliment, in cer- 
tainly rather equivocal terms, to such a man. 
It is well to see, under such circumstances, 
that the Christian community are awake; for, 
though [ have no fear for the orthodoxy either 
of good Sir Culling Eardley, or of those equally 
excellent mon who voted with him, yet I do 
believe there are elements of danger in this 
country which may well make all good men 
take the alarm, and rally to the standard of 
truth with vigilant and loyal spirits. Ger- 
many is gradually coming out of a long night 
of darkness, and ere long we may hope that 
the daylight of Divine truth will again pervade 
that land. But England seems rather to be 
entering the twilight. Let us hope it may be 
but the shadow of a cloud, which will pass 
away as it came, and leave us brighter and 
better than ever. . 


AWAKENING IN SCOTLAND. 


The revival movement in Scotland is as 
fresh as ever. It has now swept over all the 
land from Boswick to Orkney, where its pow- 
erful influence is now making itself every 
where felt; and if there were spots which 
seemed to be forgotten in its first advance, 
these have been specially reserved for a bless- 
ing when the proper time should come. One 
of these spots is Dumfries, with the towns in 


its neighbourhood, which is at this moment 


enjoying a baptism of the Spirit such as never 
fell upon that district before. Weare amazed 
to hear how the whole community seems sway- 
ed as by a mighty wind, which bends the peo- 
ple under its power, and constrains their com- 
mon homage to the God who made them, and 
the Saviour who redeemed them, and we long 
to learn that the work is genuine by the fruits 
which it produces. In Swotland generally, 
there will be grand results accruing, ere long, 
from the spiritual influence under which the 
county has been brought. Much has to be 
done for the elevation of the masses. Drunk- 
enness is truly a national sin, and some of 


| the prevailing popular habits have been ex- 


tremely to be regretted. One of them has 
just been made the object of vigorous attack, 
and it is hoped will be forced to succumb under 
the frown of a healthy public opinion. The 
country fairs, which occur at stated times in 
certain rural towns, have for ages been the 
resort of all country lads and lasses who de- 
sired to offer their services as domestic or 
agricultural helps during the following half 
year, and thus they have generally been popu- 
larly known as kissing-markets. I regret to 
say that these occasions have been often 
greatly abused. Whiskey, the bane of the 
country, is generally poured forth in copious 
streams, and under its influence, and scenes 
of debauchery and of sin, have been witnessed 
and joined in too frequently by young persons 
of both sexes, who, but for such temptations, 
might have preserved their innocence and 
purity. Dr. Guthrie of Edinburgh, on the 
invitation of some good men of the neighbour- 
hood, has just been visiting the hiring fair of 
Biggar in Lanarkshire, and has inaugurated a 
plan for providing tea for the great public 
who resort to these fairs, so as to obviate the 
fancied necessity for resorting to the whiskey- 
shop. In his speech, which was delivered to 
an immense multitude, he took occasion to say 
many wholesome things to the hirers, as well 
as the hired, and to show all parties that a 
continuance in the old degrading habits of the 
district is not only disgraceful, but destructive. 
This effort will be repeated again and again 
in various localities, till the proper impression 
by Divine grace has been made. It will meet 
with many sympathizers, whom the Spirit of 
God has of late years made to see things in a 
new light, and we may hope for a better state 
of things in future than has been seen in the 
past. 

In London we are rapidly advancing, I 
trust, to that state in which it will be impos- 
sible for those who think together to keep 
separate. Our English Presbyterianism is 
becoming more and more impatient of dis- 
union. On Tuesday evening a meeting took 
place at the College Hall in Queen Square, at 
which Professor McCrie introduced the sub- 
ject of union between the English Presby- 
terian Church and those United Presbyterians 
whose lot is cast in England, but who are still 
constitutionally in connection with the Scot- 
tish Church of theirown name. A universal 
feeling of kindliness was manifested by min- 
isters, ruling elders, and deacons, and it was 
agreed to request several of our first men to 
make certain advances to the leading minis- 
ters and members of that Church in London, 
and to invite them to meet us at a public tea, 
that potent solvent having often been found 
more effectual in obviating the dogged ten- 
dencies of a hard sectarian spirit. Many 
indications give us the hope that this move- 
ment will result favourably, and that in a 
year or two we shall be bound together as one 
brotherhood. 

THE WEATHER. 

We have had a season of comparative mild- 
ness in point of temperature, but of wind and 
storm during the last month, and the labours 
of the field are in a good state of progress. 
Now, however, frost has returned, and we 
begin to fear that if it continues, there may 
be a recurrence of the distress which so sadly 
invaded us last month. The strengthening 
power of the sun’s rays, and the lengthening 
of our daylight, may avert this calamity, for 
which the whole community may well pray. 

D. G. 


OLD MODE OF DIVIDING SERMONS. 


The Rev. Daniel Moore, Incumbent of 
Camberwell, in his work, “Thoughts on 
Preaching,” gives the following illustration 
of the numerous divisions and subdivisions 
which the divines of the seventeenth century 
were in the habit of introducing into their 
sermons:—Mr. Lye, a minister of the seven- 
teenth century, in a sermon on the 17th 
verse of the 6th chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, first explains the text in 
thirteen divisions, for fixing it on the right 
basis; and then subjoins fifty-six additional 
topics. Another writer of the same period, 
Mr. Drake, published a sermon of one hun- 
dred and seveaty-six divisions, to which are 
appended sundry queries and solutions— 
the preacher telling us, at the end, that 
many important particulars are passed over, 
because he wished to limit himself to the 
marrow and substance !’’ 


Religious Interest in Bulgaria. 


The Constantinople correspondent of the 
New York World regards the movements 
among the Greek Christians of Bulgaria as 
of great interest and promise. 

An intense excitement,” he says, per- 
vades almost the whole Christian population 
of Constantinople, on account of the great 
anti-Greek movement among the Bulgarians. 
A small party of Bulgarians, headed by one 
Zankoff, who edits a Bulgarian paper in 
Constantinople, have carried out their origi- 
nal threat, and gone over, body and soul, to 
the Roman Catholics, who have furnished 
them with a church in Galata, in which the 
service is performed in the Bulgarian lan- 
guage. This movement has been very much 
exaggerated by the Roman Catholics, who 
pretend that they are sure now of the whole 
nation. The truth is, as far as I can learn, 
that about seventy souls have gone over to 
them; but the precipitate action of these 
men seems rather likely to have the effect 
to preventany further conversions. All the 
chief Bulgarians here, including several 
bishops and priests, have published a pro- 
test against the seceders, declaring them to 
be men of no influence or character, and 
unworthy to lead the Bulgarian nation— 
accusing them, also, of having selfish ends 
in view. 

‘“No one can over-estimate the import- 
ance of this movement. It has commenced 
in much the same spirit as the great Refor- 
mations of Germany and England. It is 
not yet a spiritual work. It is a rising up 
of common sense and national feeling against 
the tyranny, ignorance, and immorality of 
the clergy. The whole nation, too, seems 
inspired with a sudden desire for education 
and knowledge. The BulgSrians are not 
by any meays Protestants, according to the 
modern acceptation of the term. They do 
not desire to give up their old forms of faith 
and worship, but they are now Protestants 
in the original and simple acceptation of 
the term, rising up against their corrupt 
and venal spiritual rulers, with an earnest 
desire for more freedom and purity of faith. 
If properly directed, this movement may 
yet result in the formation of a new and 
comparatively pure Christian Church in the 
East. The only obstacle to this is the spi- 
ritual ignorance of the masses, but there are 


“more Bibles and good books among them to- 
day thamthere were in existence in Luther’s 


| day, and they buy such books as fast as they 


can be printed. The Tract Primer of the 
American Tract Society, for examp'e, has 
lately been translated into Bulgarian, and 
printed by the mission here. Their edition 
of five thousand was sold in a few months. 
A second edition is now called for, which, I 
understand, they have not the funds to print. 
There are now no less than nine American 
missionaries labouring in Bulgaria, occupy- 
ing stx stations, and having, in most of 
these, free intercourse with the people.” 


- — 


THE MISSED TREE. 


When an oak, or any noble and useful 
tree is uprooted, his removal. creates a 
blank. For years after, when you look to 
the place which once knew him, you see 
that something is missing. The branches 
of adjacent trees have not yet supplied the 
void. They still hesitate to supply the 
place formerly filled by their powerful 
neighbour; aud there is still a deep chasm 
in the ground, a rugged pit, which shows 
how far his giant roots once spread. But 
when a leafless pole, a wooden pin, is pluck- 
ed up, it comes easy and cleanaway. There 
is no rending of the turf, no marring of the 
landscape, no vacuity created, no regret. 
It leaves no memento, and is never missed. 

Brethren, which are you? Are you ce- 
dars, planted in the house of the Lord, cast- 
ing a cool and grateful shadow on those 
around you? Are you palm trees, fat and 
flourishing, yielding bounteous fruit, and 
making all who know you bless you? Are 
you so useful that were you once away, it 
would not be easy to fill your place again, 
but people, as they pointed to the void in 
the plantation, the pit in the ground, would 
say, ‘‘ It was here that that brave cedar grew; 
it was here that that old palm tree diffused 
his familiar shadow, and showered his mel- 
low clusters?” Or are you a peg, a pin, a 
rootless, branchless, fruitless thing, that 
may be pulled up any day, and no one ever 
care to ask what has become of it? What 
are you doing? What are you contributing 
to the world’s happiness or the Church’s 
glory? What is your business? — Dr. 
Hamilton of London. 


A Protest against Neology in the French 
Protestant Church. 


The Paris correspondent of Evanyelical 
Christendom says: 

‘‘ T have repeatedly spoken to your readers 
of the crisis of the Protestant Church of 
France, in view of the audacious negations 
of the new school of theology. The Rev. 
Mr. Grandpierre, editor-in-chief of the Zs- 
perance paper, which is the organ of the 
orthodox of our community, has thought 
proper to publish a sort of solemn declara- 
tion, which gives a summary of the princi- 
ples and wishes of his brethren, as well as 
of his own. M. Grandpierre’s profession of 
faith is firm and decided; his language is 
clear; and this demonstration will produce, 
upon serious minds, a good effect. ‘The 
worthy Parisian pastor testifies that he be- 
lieves in a direct revelation from God, con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. He sees throughout 
the Bible the divinely-inspired word. He 
declares that Jesus Christ united in his 
person true humanity and perfect Divinity, 
and that He truly died for our sins, in order 
to reconcile us to God by his atoning sacri- 
fice. He professes the necessity of personal 
conversion and regeneration by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. As to his ecclesiastical 
principles, M. Grandpierre demands the re- 
establishment of the Presbyterian system, 
with its local Synods and its General As- 
sembly.” * 


A SUPERIOR PEOPLE. 


It is curious how men soothe themselves 
and avoid coming down, or mitigate the 
pain of doing so by secretly cherishing the 
belief that in some one little respect they 
are different from, and higher than all the 
rest of theirkind. And it is wonderful how 
such a reflection has power to break one’s 
fall, so to speak. You don’t much mind 
being: only a common-place man in all other 
respects, if only there. be one respect in 
which you can fondly believe you are supe- 
perior to everybody else. A very little 
thing will suffice. A man is taller than any- 
body else in the town or parish; he has 
longer hair; he can walk faster; he is the 
first person who ever crossed the new bridge; 
when the Queen passed near she bowed to 
him individually; he was the earliest in the 
neighbourhood who got the perforated post- 
age-stamps; he hag the swiftest horse in the 
district ; he has the largest cabbages; he has 
the oldest watch; one Smith spells his 
name as no other Smith was ever known to 
do. It is quite wonderful how far it is 
possible fur men to find reason for cherish- 
ing in their heart a deep seated belief that 
in something or other they stand on a 
higher platform than all the remainder 
of mankiod. Few men live who do not 
imagine that in some respect they stand 
alone in the world, or stand first. I have 
seen people quite proud of the unexampled 
disease under which they were suffering. 
It was none of the common maladies that 
the people round about suffered from. I 
have known a countrywoman boast, with 
undisguised elation, that the doctor had 
more difficulty in pulling out her tooth than 
he ever before had in the case of mortal 
man.—WRecreations of a Country Purson. 


The Great Delusion of Infidelity. 


I understand that as the most dangerous, 
because the most attractive form of modern 
infidelity, which, pretending .to exalt the 
beneficence of the Deity, degrades it into a 
reckless infinitude of mercy, and blind ob- 
literation of the work of sin; and which 
does this chiefly by dwelling on the mani- 
fold appearances of God’s kindness on the 
face of creation. Such kindness is, indeed, 
every where and always visible, but not 
alone. 

Wrath and threatening are invariably 
mingled with the love; and in the utmost 
solitudes of nature the existebce of hell 
seems to me as legibly declared by a thou- 
sand spiritual utterances as of heaven. It 
is well for us to dwell with thankfulness on 
‘the unfolding of the flower and the falling 
of the dew, and the sleep of the green fields 
\in the sunshine; but the blasted trunk, the 
barren rock, the moaning of the bleak’ 
winds, the roar of the black, perilous whirl- 
pools of the mountain’s streams, the solemn 
solitudes of moors and seas, the continual 
fading of all beauty into darkness, and of 
all strength into dust, have these no lan-: 
guage for us? We may seek to escape their 
teachings by reasonings touching the good 
which is wrought out of all evil; but it is 
vain sophistry. The good succeeds to the 
evil as day succeeds the night, but so also 
does the evil to the good. Gerizim and 
Ebal, birth and death, light and darkness, 
heaven and ‘hell, divide the existence of 


excitement, 


man and his Futurity.— Ruskin. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


Fellow Citizens of the United States: 

In compliance with a custom as old as the 
Government itself, I appear before you to ad- 
dress you briefly, and to take, in your 
sence, the oath prescribed by the Constitution 
of the United States to be taken by the Presi- 
dent before he enters on the execution of his 
office. 

I do not consider it necessary at present for 
me to discuss those matters of administration 
about which there is no special anxiety or 
Apprehension seems to exist 
among the people of the Southern States, that 
by the accession of a Republican Administra- 
tion, their property and their peace and per 
sonal security are to be endangered. There 
has never been any reasonable cause for such 
apprehension. Indeed, the most ample evi- 
dence to the contrary has all the while existed 
and been open to their inspection. It is found 
in nearly all the public speeches of him who 
now addresses you. I do but quote from one 
of those speeches when I declare that “I have 
no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States 
where it exists; I believe I have no lawful 
right to do so, and I have no inclination to do 
sv.” Those who nominated and elected me did 
so with the full knowledge that I had made 
this and many similar declarations, and had 
never recanted them. And more than this, 
they placed in the platform for my acceptance, 
as a law to themselves and to me, the clear 
emphatic resolution which I now read. 

he Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate 
of the rights of the States, and especially the 
right of each State to order and control its 
own domestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to that bal- 
ance of power on which the perfection and en- 
durance of our political fabric depend. And 
we denounce the lawless invasion by an armed 
force, of the soil of any State or territory, no 
matter under what pretext, as among the 
gravest of crimes.” . 
_ I now reiterate these-sentiments, and in do- 
ing 80, I only press upon the public attention 
the most conclusive evidence of which the case 
is susceptible, that the property, peace, and 
security of no section are to be in anywise en- 
dangered by the new incoming Administra- 
tion. I add, too, that all the protection which, 
consistently with the Constitution and the 
laws, can be given, will be cheerfully given to 
all the States, when lawfully demanded, for 
whatever cause, as cheerfully to one section 
as to another. 

There is much controversy about the deliver- 
ing of fugitives from service or labour. The 
clause f now read is as plainly written in the 
Constitution as any other of its provisions: 

‘**No person held to service or labour in one 
State under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labour, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or 
labour may be due.”’ 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision 
was intended by those who made it for the 
reclaiming of what we call fugitive Slaves, 
and the intention of the law-giver is the law. 
All members of Conyross swear their su 
port to the whole Constitution—to this provi- 
sion as much as to any other—to the proposi- 
tion then that slaves whose cases come within 
the terms of this clause, and “shall be de- 
livered up,” their oaths are unanimous. | 

Now, if they would make the effort in good 
temper, could they not, with nearly equal 
unanimity, frame and pass a l¢w by means of 
which to keep good that unanimous oath? 
There is some difference of opinion whether 
this clause should be enforced by National or 
State authority, but surely that difference is 
not a very material one. 

If the slave is to be surrendered, it can be 
of but little consequence to him or to others 
by which authority it is done. And should 
any one in any case be content that his oath 
shall be kept on a merely unsubstantial con- 
troversy as to how it shall be kept? 

Again—In any law 2 this subject, ought 
not all the safeguards of liberty known in the 
civilized and humane jurisprudence to be in- 
troduced, so that a free man may not be, in 
any case, surrendered as a slave? And might 
it not be well, at the same time, to provide by 
law for the enforcement of that clause in the 
Constitution which guarantees that ‘‘the citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
provisions and immunities of the citizens in 
the several States.” I take the official oath 
to-day with no mental reservation, and with 
no purpose to construe the Constitution or 
laws by any hypercritical rules.- And while 
I do not choose now to specify particular acts 
to Congress as proper to be enforced, I do 
suggest that it will be much safer for all, 
both in official and private stations, to con- 
form to and abide by all these acts, which 
stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, 
trusting to find impunity in having them held 
to be unconstitutional. 

It is scarcely seventy-two years since the 
first inauguration of a President under our 
National Constitution. ‘uring that period 
fifteen different and greatly distinguished citi- 
zens have in succession administered the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government. They have 
conducted it through many perils, and gener- 
ally with great spccess. Yet withal this scope 
for precedent, I now enter upon the same task 
for the brief term of four years, under great 
and peculiar difficulty. A disruption of the 
Federal Union, heretofore only menaced, is 
now formidably attempted. hold that in 
contemplation of the uuiversal law and of the 
Constitution, the union of these States is per- 
petual. oe is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in the fundamental laws of all na- 
tional governments, It is safe to assert that 
the Government proper never had a provision 
in its organic law for its own termination. 

I shall continue to execute all the express 
provisions of our National Constitution, and 
the Union will endure for ever, it being im- 
possible to destroy it except by some action 
not provided for in the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not 8 gov- 
ernment proper, but an association of States 
in the nature of a contract merely, can it be 
Lari unmade by less than all the parties 
who made it? One party to the contract may 
violate it, break it, so to speak, doves it not re- 
quire all to lawfully rescind it? > 

Descending from these general principles, 
we find the proposition that in legal, contem- 
plation the Union is perpetual, confirmed by 
the history of the Union itself, the Union 1s 

much older than the Constitution. It was 
formed in. part by the articles of association 
in 1774. It was matured and continued b 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776. It 
was further matured, and the faith of all the 
then thirteen States expressly plighted, and 
engaged that it should be perpetual by the 
articles of confederation in 1778, and finally 
in 1779. One of the declared objects for or- 
daining and establishing the Constitution, was 
to furm a more perfect Union; but if the des- 
truction of the Union by one or by a part only 
of the States, be lawfully possible, the Union 
is less than before the Constitution; having 
lost the vital element of perpetuity, it follows 
from these views that no State upon its own 
mere motion can lawfully get out of the 
Union. That resolves and ordinances to that 
effect are legally void, and that acts gf violence 
within any State or States against the authori- 
ty of the United States, are insurrectionary 
or revolutionary according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that in view of the Con- 
stitution and Jaws the Union is unbroken, 
and to the extent of my ability I shall take 
care, as the Constitution expresely enjoins on 
me, that the laws of the Union be faithfully 
executed in all the States. : 

Doing thia I deem to be only a simple duty 
on my part, and I shall perfurm it so far as 
practicable, unless my rightful masters, the 
American people, shall withbold the requisite 
means, or in some authoritative manner 
rect the contrary. I trust this will not be 
regarded as a menace, but only as the declared 
purpose of the Union, that I will constitu- 
tionally defend and maintain it. In doing — 
this their needs be no bloodshed or violeace, 
and there shall be none unless it be forced 
upon the national authority. The power con- 

fided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and 
possess the property and places belonging to 
the Government, and to collect the duties on 
imports, but beyond what may be necessary 
for these objects, there will be no invasion, 
no using of force against or among the peo- 
ple anywhere. Where hostility in any in- 
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g° 


as ible. The people every where shall 
have that sense of perfect security which the 
most favourable and calm thought and reflec- 
tion, on the part of the Government, can give 
~~ Phe course here indicated will be fol- 
lowed, unless current events and experience 
shall show modification or change to be 
roper, and in every case and exigency my 
discretion shall a exercised according to 
circumstances actaally existing, and with a 
view and a hope of a peaceful svlution of the 
national troubles, and the restoration of fra- 
ternal sympathies and affection. That there 
are persons in one section or another who seck 
to destroy the Union at all events, and are 
glad of any pretext t» do jt, I will neither 
affirm nor deny; but if there be such, I need 


address no word to them. 


To those, however, who really love the 
Union, may I not speak, before entering upon 
80 grave a matter as the destruction of our 
national fabric with all its benefits, its mem- 
ories and hopes? Would it not be wise to 
ascertain previously, why we do so? Will you 
hazard so desperate a step while there is any 

ossibility that any portion of the ills you fly 

rom have no real existence. Will you, while 
the certain ills you fly to are greater than all 
the unreal ones you fly from—will you risk 
the commission of so fearful a mistake? All 
profess to be content in the Union, if all Con- 
stitutional rights can be maintained. 

Is it true, then, that any right plainly writ- 
ten in the Constitu:ion has been denied? I 
think not. Happily, the human mind is so 
constituted that no party can reach to the 
audacity of dving this. Think, if you can, of 
a single instance in which a plainly written 
provisién of the Constitution has ever been 
denied. If, by the mere furce of numbers, a 
majority should deprive a minority of any 
clearly written constitutional right, it might, 
in a moral point of view, justify a revolution, 
It certainly would, if such a right were a vital 
one. But such is not our case. All the vital 
rights of minorities and of individuals are so 
plainly assured to them by affirmations and 
negations, guarantees and prohibitions in the 
Constitution, that controversies never arise 
concerning them. 

But no organic law can be framed with a 
provision specifically applicable to every ques- 
tion which may occur in the practical admin- 
istration.. No President can anticipate, nor 
any document of reasonable length contain, 
express provisions for all possible questions. 
Shall fugitives from labour be surrendered by 
National or State authority? The Constitu- 
tion does not expressly say. Muy Congress 


prohibit slavery in the Territories? ‘The Con- | 


stitution does not expressly say. Must Con- 
gress protect slavery inthe Territories? The 
Constitution does not expressly say. From 

uestions of this class spring all, our Constitu- 
tional controversies, and we divide upon them 
into majorities and minorities. If the minori- 
ty will not acquiesce, the majority must, or 
the government must cease. 

There is no other alternative for continuing 
the Government but acquiescence on the one 
side or the other. If a minority, in sueh case, 
will secede, rather than acquiesce, they make a 
precedent which in turn will divide and ruin 
them, for a minority of their own will secede 
from them whenever a majority refuses to be 
controlled by such a minority. For instance, 
why may not any portion of a new Confederacy, 
a year or two hence, arbitrarily secede again, 
precisely as portions of the present Union now 
claim to secede from it? All who cherish dis- 
union sentiments are now being educated to 
the exact temper of duing this. 1s there sucha 
perfect identity of interests among the States 
to compose a hew Union, as to produce har- 
mony only, and prevent renewed secession? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the 
essence of anarchy. A majority held in re- 
straint by Constitutional checks and limita- 
tions, and always changing easily with the 
deliberate changes of popular opinions and 
sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a 
free people. Whoever rejects it, dues of ne- 
cessity fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unan- 
imity is impossible. The rule of a minority, 
as a permanent arrangement, is wholly inad- 
missible, so that rejecting the majority princi 
ple, anarchy and in sume fourm, ‘is 
all that is left. 

I do not forget the position assumed by 
some, that Constitutional questions are to be 
decided by the Supreme Court, nor do I deny 
that such decisions must be binding in any 
case upon the parties to a suit as to the object 
of that suit, while they are also entitled to 
very high respect and consideration in all 

arallel cases by all other departments of the 

overnment. And, while it is obviously pos- 
sible that such decision may be erroneous in 
any given case, still the evil effect following 
it being limited to that particular case, with 
the chance that it may be overruled and never 
become a precedent for other cases, can be 
better borne than could the evils of a different 
practice. At the same time the candid citizen 
must confess, that if the policy of the Govern- 
ment upon vital-questions, affecting the whole 
people, is to be irrevocably fixed by the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, the instant they 
are made in ordinary litigation between par- 
ties in personal actions, the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal. Nor 
is there, in this view, any assault upon the 
Court or the Judges. It is aduty from which 
they may not shrink, to dovide cases properly 
brought before them, and it is no fault of 
theirs if others seek to turn their devisions to 
political purposes. 

Oae section of our country believes that 


slavery is right, and ought to be extended, 


while the other believes that it is wrung, and 
ought not to be extended. This is the only 
substantial dispute. The fugitive slave clause 
of the Constitution, and the law for the sup- 
pression of the foreign slave trade, are each as 
well enforced, perhaps, as any law ever can 
be in a community where the moral sense of 
the people imperfectly supports the law itself. 
The great boly of the people abide by the dry 
legal obligation in both cases, and afew break 
over in each. This I think cannot be per- 
fectly cured, and it would be worse in both 
cases, after the separation of the sections, 
than before. 

The foreign slave trade, now imperfectly 
suppressed, would be ultima'‘ely revived with- 
out restriction in one section; while fugitive 
slaves, now only partially surrendered, would 
not be surrendered at all by the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate, we 
cannot remove our respective sections away 
feom each other, nor build an impassible wall 
between them. A husband and wife may be 
divorced, and go out of the presence and be- 
yond the reach of each other. But the differ- 
ent parts of our country cannot do this. They 
cannot but remain face to face, and an inter. 
course, ejther amicable or hostile, must con- 
tinue between them. Is it possible then to 
make intercourse more advantageous of more 
satisfactory after separating than befure? 
Can aliens make treaties easier than friends 
can make laws? Can treaties be more faith- 
fully enforced between aliens than laws among 
friends? 

Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight 
always, and when, after much loss on both 
sides,-and no gain on either, you cease fight- 
ing, the-identical old questions as to terms of 
intercourse are again upon you. This coun- 
try; with its institutions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow 
weary of the existing government, they can 
exercise their Constitutional right of amending 


_ jt, or their revolutionary right to dismember 


or overthrow it. 

I cannot be ignorant of the fact that many 
worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous 
of having,the National Constitution amend- 
ed. While I make no recommendations of 
amendments, I fully recognize the rightful 
the people over the whole sub- 
ject, to exercised in either of the modes 
prescribed in the instrument itself, and I 
should, under existing circumstances, favour, 
rather than oppose, a fair opportunity being 
afforded the people to act upon it. I will ven- 
ture to add, that to me the Convention mode 
seems preferable, inasmuch as it allows the 
amendment to originate with the people 
themselves, instead of permitting them to 
take. or reject a proposition originated by 
others not especially chosen for the purpose, 


. and which might not be precisely such as 


they would wish to either accept or refuse. 
I understand a proposed amendment to the 
stitation, which amendment, however, I 
have not seen, has passed Congress, to the ef- 
fect, that the Federal Government shall never 
interfere with the domestic institutions of the 
States, including that of persons held to ser- 
vice. To avoid a misconstruction of what I 
have said, I depart from my purpose, not to 
speak of particular amendments, so far a8 to 
say that, holiing such a provision to be now 
implied as Constitutional law, I have no ob- 


| 


jection to its being made express and irrevo- 
cable, 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authori- 
ty from’ the, people, and they have conferred 
nosg® upon him to fix lines for the separation 
of ‘the States. The people themselves can do 
this, also, if. they choose, but the Executive, 
as such, has nothing to do with it. duty 
ig to administer the present government as it. 
came to his hands, and to tran-mit it unimpair- 
ed by him to his successor. Why should there 
not be a patient confidence in the ultimate 
justice of the people? Is there any better or 
equal hope in the world? In our present dif- 
ferences is either party without faith of being 
in the right? Ifthe Almighty Ruler of nations, 
with his eternal truth and justice, be on your 
side of the North, or on yours of the Svuth, 
that truth and that justice will surely prevail 
by the judgment of this great tribunal of the 
American people. 

By the frame of the Government under 
which we live, this same people have wisely 
given their public servants but little power for 
mischief, and have with equal wisdom provided 
for the return of that little to their own hands 
at very short intervals. While the people re- 
tain their virtue and vigilance, no Administra- 
tion, by avy extreme of wickedness or folly, 
can very seriously injure the Government in 
the short epace of four years. 

My Counitrymen, one and all, think calmly 
and well upon this whole subject. Nothing 
valuable can be lost by taking time. If there be 
an object to hurry any of you, in hot haste, toa 
step which you would never take deliberately, 
that object will be frustrated by taking time. 
But no good object can be frustrated by it. 
Such of you as are now dissatisfied still have 
the old Constitution unimpaired, and on the sen- 
sitive point, the laws of your own framing un- 
der it; while the new Administration will have 
no immediate power, if it wished, to change 
either. If it were admitted that you, who are 
dissatisfied, hold the right side in the dispute, 
there still is no single good reason for precipi- 
tate action. Intelligence, patriotism, Chris- 
tianity, and a firm reliance on [lim who has 
never yet furanken this favoured land, are 
still competent to adjust in the best way all 
our’present difficulties. | 

In your hands, my dissatisfied countrymen, 
and not in mine, is the momentous issue of 
civil war. The Government will not assail 
you. You can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath 
registered in heaven to destroy the Govern- 
ment, while I shall have the most solemn one 
to ‘preserve, protect, and defend”’ it. 

I am loth to close. We are not enemies, but 
friends. We must not be enemies. Though 
passion may have strained, it must not break 
our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battle-field and 
- patriot grave to every loving heart and hearth- 
stone all over this broad land, will yet swell 
the chorus of the Union, when again touched, 
as surely they will be, by the better angels of 
our nature. 


INAUGURATION OF VICE PRESIDENT. 

At five minutes to twelve o’clock Vice-Presi- 
dent Breckinridge and Senator Fuot, of the 
Committee of Arrangements, entered the Senate 
Chamber, escorting the Vice-President elect, 
the Hon. Hannibal Ilamlin, whom they con- 
ducted to a seat immediately to the left of the 
chair of the President of the Senate. | 

As the hands of the clock pointed to the 
hour of twelve, the hammer fell, and the 
second session of the Thirty-sixth Congress 
came to an end. 

Vice-President Breckinridge bade the Senate 
farewell in the following well-chosen and touch- 
ing terms: 

** Senators—In taking final leave of this posi- 
tion, I shall ask a few moments in which to 
tender to you my grateful acknowledgments 
for the resolution declaring your approval of 
the manner in which I have discharged my 
duties, and to express my deep sense of the 
uniform courtesy which, as the presiding offi- 
cer, I have received from the members of this 
body. If I have committed errors, your gene- 
rous forbearance refused to rebuke them, and 
during the whole period of my service I have 
never appealed in vain to your justice or 
charity. The memory of these acts will ever 
be cherished among the most grateful recollec- 
tions of my life; and for my successor I can 


the relations of mutual confidence which so 
happily have marked our intercourse. Now, 
gentlemen of the Senate, and officers of the 
Senate, from whom I have received so many 
kind offices, accept my gratitude and cordial 
wishes for your prosperity and welfare.” 

Mr. Haulin, rising, said: 

** Senators—The experience of several years 
in this body has taught me something of the 
duties of the presiding oflicer, and with astern, 
inflexible purpose to discharge these duties 
faithfully, relying upon the courtesy and co- 
operation of Senators, and invoking the aid 
of Divine Providence, I am now ready to take 
the oath required by the Constitution, and to 
enter upon the discharge of the official duties 
assigned me by the confidence of a generous 
people ” 

Mr. Breckinridge then administered the oath 
of office to Vice-President Ilamlin, as follows: 

“JT, Hannibal Hamlin, do solemnly swear to 
support the Constitution of the United States.” 

Mr. Breckinridge then announced the Sen- 
ate adjourned sine die, and left the chair, 
to which he immediately conducted Vice-Pre- 
sident Ilamlio, and th: proclamation for an 
extra session of the Senate was read, and the 
newly elected Senators sworn in. 

For the Presbyterian. 


REV. JAMES S. HENDERSON. 


The Presbytery of Chicago having learn- 
ed, at its late sessions, of the recent 
death of one of its members, the Rev. 
James S. Henderson, of Mendota, would 
hereby express its tender sympathy with 
his bereaved family and church; and also 
its deep sense of his varied excellencies as 
a teacher of youth, and a minister of the 
glorious gospel. May the great Head of 
the Church sanctify this afflictive dispensa- 
tion, so as to impel us who remain, to a 
pure and intense devotion to our sacred 
office and work. | 

Ordered, that a copy of the above minute 
be sent to the family, and to the Presbyte- 
rian with a request for publication. 

Joun M. Faris, Stated Clerk. 


THE JESUITS. 


A communication from Rome gives the fol- 
lowing details on the subject of the Jesuits: 

It appears from a recent statistical ac- 
count that there still exist 7144 Jesuits, of 
whom 2939 are priests, 2159 engaged in 
teaching, and 2049 coadjutors. During the 
space of fourteen years the Jesuits have in- 
creased in number by 2202. In 1847 there 
were only 1752; in 1854, 5516; in 1857, 
6303; and in 1860, 7144. There are 2181 
French Jesuits, 531 Belgian, 205 Dutch, 
680 Spanish, 455 Austrian, 527 German, 
879 English, 444 American, and 1742 
Italian. More than 1000 of them are em- 
ployed in foreign missions, under the autho- 
rity of the Propaganda. In France, they 
are divided into three provinces—1035 in 
the province of Paris, 615 in that of Lyons, 
and 531 in that of Toulouse. They have 
4 colleges for day-scholars, 21 for boarders, 
16 religious seminaries, 7 houses for novi- 
ciates, 36 private residences, and 31 stations 
or missions. In Italy the Jesuits are divi- 
ded among five provinces—Rome, Naples, 
Venice, Sicily, and Piedmont. In that of 
Rome there were in 1860, 462; Naples, 
427; Sicily, 308; Piedmont, 291; and in 
Venetia, 233. The Jesuits have been ex- 
pelled from Piedmont, Lombardy, Modena, 
the Marches, Umbria, Romagna, and the 
Two Sicilies. In the Kingdom of Naples 
they had 3 colleges for day-scholars, 8 for 
boarders, and 2 religious seminaries for 
priests. In Sicily they had 4 colleges for 
day-scholars, 2 for boarders, and 1 seminary 
for priests. Those who have been driven 
out of the Pontifical provinces now occupied 
by Piedmont are 184 in number, of whom 


. 13 Were at Ascoli, 20 at Fano, 15 at Faenza, 


18 at Ferrara, 17 at Fermo, 15 at Forli, 3 
at Foligno, 20 at Loretto, 18 at Singaglia, 
20 at Spoleto, 18 at Orvieto, 3 at Bologna, 
and 4 at Sabina. There are about 300 
Jesuits at Rome, of whom 155 are employed 
at the Roman College, 13 in the editorship 
of the Civitta Cattolica, 17 at the Germanic 
College, 10 at the College of the Nobles, 
10 in that of South America, 36 at the No- 
viciate, and 11 in the Establishment of St. 
Eusebius. Throughout the whole of Italy 
there are no longer any but at Rome, Tiyoli, 
the Comarca, and at Terentino, in the pro- 


vince of Fresinone. 


express no better wish than that he may enjoy 


Che 
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SATURDAY, March 9, 1861. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Y act of Congress we are now permitted 
to print the date at which the subscription 
to our paper expires, so that each subscriber 
can find his account every week on his paper. 
The date printed after the name indicates 
the time to which any subscription has been 
paid. When new payments are made the date 
will be changed to correspond with the amount 
paid. Each subscriber, by this arrangement, 
is always apprised of the state of his account. 
We shall discontinue the sending of written re- 
ceipts, (except at a special request, inclosing a 


postage-stamp,) as the paper mailed the week — 


after the money has been received, will 
give the dae up to which the payment 
has been made and the subscriber has on his 
paper a legal receipt, which is not liable to be 
mislaid. 

Bas In remittances, which may be made 
by mail at our risk, please send checks or 
drafts, if the amount is large. For a single 
year a $2} gold piece is the very best remit- 


tance. 

THe New PrestpEntT.—The inaugura- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, as President of 
the United States, took place with the usual 
ceremonies on the 4th inst. We publish 
the Inaugural Address without comment. 


NoonpDAy PRAYER —The Noonday Pray- 
er-meeting in Philadelpbia on the 4th inst. 
was one of unusual interest. The particular 
subject of prayer was the incoming admin- 
istration at Washington. 


RevivAt —The Presbyterian church at 
Marlborough, New York, of which the Rev. 
S. H. Jagger is pastor, is at present enjoy- 
ing a delightful time of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord. A correspondent 
writes: 

“‘The revival commenced with the ‘week 
of prayer;’ and already more than fifty per- 
sons give evidence of having ‘passed from 
death unto lite.’ Many of these are mature 
persons, and many new family altars have 
been erected. This work has been attended 
by no excitement. No extraordinary means 
of grace have been used. No strange voice 
has been heard in the pulpit. The grand 
peculiarity of it has been much wrestling 
prayer in secret. It was predicted by God’s 
people, because of the presence of a spirit 
of prayer in their own souls. It is truly a 
blessed season. Many are still seeking the 
prayers of God’s people, and inquiring after 
Christ.” 


Encouraaina Facr.—The Rev. Mr. 
Fisch, who has been some time in this 
country pleading the cause of the Evange- 
lical Church of France, among many other 
encouraging statements with reference to 
the advancing influence of Protestantism 
in that land, says that the chief editors of 
the three most prominen’ journals of Paris 
—the Journal des Debats, the Presse, and 
the Siecle—are Protestants. This is an 
extraordinary fact, in a country where evan- 
gelical religion numbers so few adherents, 
and it is now likely to assume an unusual 
importance in view of the recent removal 
of the restrictions upon the press, and the 
daily increasing agitation of religious sub- 
jects among the French people. The evi- 
dent antagonism between the Emperor and 
the Pope is likely soon to bring on a con- 
troversy by which Protestantism will great- 
ly profit, if she only improves the occasion. 
In these circumstances we are glad to note 
the remarkable providence that has given 
to Protestants positions of influence where 
they can wield a mighty power if they but 
will it. | 


DesrcraTION.—QOn the 2d of March, 
1861, the Senate of the United States de- 
creed the desecration of God's holy day. 
We have often before had occasion to 
note the Sabbath-breaking connected with 
the closing scssions of our national Con- 
gress. In the pressure of business, these 
sessions have frequently trenched on the 
Lord’s day. But, if we are not mistaken, 
this is the first time in our history, when, 
by a deliberate vote, any portion of the Sab- 
bath has been formally appropriated to public 
business. If there ever wasa time since we 
became a nation when our rulers and legis- 
lators should stand reverently in the pre- 
sence of God, honour his laws, and crave 
his blessing, that time is the present; but 
this is the very time chosen to cast an in- 
sult into his face, and to offend Him by 
whom alone nations are preserved, and 
fram whom alone rulers can receive wis- 
dom. We might, indeed, despair of all 
protection and safety in the future, if we 
were compelled to believe that this con- 
duct of our representatives in any way re- 
flected the opinions and feelings of the 
people. If, as a Christian nation, we want 
to save our country from a worse than po- 
litical ruin, we must first of all honour 
Him by whose goodness we exist, and who, 
as the King of kings, demands our strictest 
allegiance. 


‘Tue or Garta.—After a vigorous 
siege of five months the fortress of Gaeta 
has been given up to the Sardinian army, 
and the unwortby Francis II. bas left, pro- 
bably for ever, his crown and kingdom, to 
find refuge in a foreign land. This is the 
last act of the singular drama that rids Na- 
ples of a tyrant, and assures constitutional 
liberty to a people so long and grievously 
oppressed, as to have excited the compassion 
of the world. That serious disturbances 
will still occur in the peninsula before 
every thing is adjusted, we can scarcely 
doubt; but at the same time we can confi- 
dently believe that the day has now fully 
dawned, and that the regeneration of Italy 
is complete. All lovers of liberty will re- 
joice in this deliverance, and the Chris- 
tian world will look with earnest de- 
sire to that beautiful and classic land as 
another and most encouraging field now 
fully opened to evangelical labours and 
triumphs. May God speed the day when 
that land shall be full of gospel light, and 
when its people shall walk in the perfect 
liberty of the children of God. 


Tne Exites Srperta.—The average 


number of persons exiled in Siberia yearly 
is about 9500,exclusive of the women and 
children that accompany them. To get to 
the station of Tobolsk they have to travel 
from 927 to 4500 verstes, according to the 
district they start from. From Tobolsk to 
Tumen is a journey of 85 days; to Krans- 


nojersk 116 days; and to Irkutsh 177 days. 


Most of the exiles go through Irkutsh to 
Merchinak. This long journey made by 
the criminals promiscuously with the women 
and children has a lamentable effect on 
their morals, 


More we desire to read it. 


THE PRES 


THE BIBLE. 


HERE are many sources of argument 
happily accessible for the demonstra- 
tion of the inspiration of the Bible. In 
the aggregate they are conclusive to all 
who are not obstinately sceptical, and love 
darkness rather than light. Separately, 
they are adapted to different minds, accord- 
ing to-their various moods and habits of 
thought. These considerations, simple and 
obvious in themselves, have always exerted 
a convincing power with us. 

First, the Bible is a truthful revelation, 
because its-statement of doctrines is not 
only utterly devoid of any attempt to flatter 
the natural pride of the heart, and thus to 
wio its concurrence, but is commended by 
its honest delineations, which no rightly 
exercised mind can well evade. It so un- 
folds the character of God, not by laboured 
eulogy, but by a reference to his attributes, 
and the modes of their operations; it so 
forcibly expresses the native depravity of 
man, and his destitution of all moral power 
and loveliness; it so exhibits the doctrine 
of pardon, and the method devised for the 
sinner’s justification ; it so unfolds the per- 
son and work of the Mediator, and the 
agency exerted by the Holy Spirit, that the 
conviction is fastened upon the thoughtful 
mind—‘I am the man described; this is 
the God whom I should worship; this is 
the plan of salvation adapted to my circum- 
stances.’ The attention may be turned 
to the multifarious schemes of philosopby 
which the sagacity of the learned have de- 
vised, and yet upon none of them can the 
heart repose with satisfaction, because in 
none of them can a conscious sinner find 
true God, a full salvation, a suitable solace. 
He must turn to the Bible for a just exhi- 
bition of his own condition, and fur its 
sufficient remedy; and the more carefully 
and reverently he ponders its communica- 
tions, the more fully is he disposed to re- 
gard its teachings as the only ones upon 
which he can safely rely. The force of 
this evidence will of course have no weight 
with him, who, in his determination not to 
be in earnest, casts aside his Bible as a 
neglected book. He can no more be af- 
fected by its light, than a man with his 
eyes bandaged, can s¢ée the light of the 
natural sun. 

Second, a comparison of the Bible, in the 
method of its revealing truth, with all hu- 
man writings, and expecially those profes- 
sing to reveal schemes of religion, will 
serve powerfully to convince the under- 
standing not only that it is a wonderful 
production, but that it never could have 
resulted from mere human wisdom. The 
most enlightened heathen philosophers, 
from the earliest to the latest periods, suc- 
ceeded only in constructing a mythological 
system, which was monstrously absurd and 
unnatural, and the weakness and folly of 
which were rendered move apparent by 
every addition which was made to it. The 
contrast becomes even more obvious, when 


apocryphal books were foisted on public at-' 


tention, not professedly to discredit the 
Bible, but to strengthen its claims. The 
writers of these may perhaps have possess- 
ed as much natural talent as the penmen 
employed by God in writing the Bible, but 
not having their inspiration, their produc- 
tions were contemptibly weak and worth- 
less. No one who will compare the two, 
can fail to see the difference—a difference 
showing that the one is the word of God, 
the other the flimsy work of man. 

Third, we feel a deepening conviction of 
the Divine original of the Bible, from the 
fact that the interest in its perusal increases 
with its frequency ; the more we read it the 
If it becomes 
our daily counsellor, the more deeply are 
we impressed with the value of its counsels; 
something ever new and fresh being brought 
to light. The richest gold mine may in 
time be thoroughly worked out until no- 
thing is left to reward labour, but this is a 
mine which is inexhaustible. It has en- 
riched the saints in all ages past, and its 
wealth will be distributed through all ages 
to come. 

There are many human writings which 
are worthy of attention and commendation, 
and yet when we select the best of them we 
soon discover that they will not bear many 
perusals; we soon tire of them; they lose 
their charm; they are, in fact, superficial, 
and we lay them aside as no longer able to 
absorb our attention. ‘They have a limit, 
and we are soon able to measure their di- 
mensions. It is not so with the Bible. 
We may read it so frequently that every 
phrase is familiar, and yet new impressions 
are received from it, new lights emanate 
from it, and the interest, instead of slack- 
ening, constantly increases. A book which 
has such characteristics—so entirely differ- 
ent from all other books—must be of God. 
These considerations will probably have no 
weight with the thoughtless sinner, and 
yet they will tend to strengthen the faith 
of those who already believe, and will in- 
duce them to cling wore tenaciously to the 
blessed hope which God’s word has awaken- 
ed in them. 


TWO MANIFESTATIONS. 


HE work of the Holy Spirit is a secret 
work on the heart. It cometh not 
with observation. It was so from the be- 
ginning, and shall be so to the end. The 
outward manifestations of the genuine trans- 
formation which He effects, are very apt to 
be misconstrued. ‘l'oo generally it is be- 
lieved that the evidences of it, to be true, 
must be showy and ostentatious. The 
Pharisees of former days, while neglecting 
the weightier matters of the law, were fond 


of the publicity of praying at the corners 


of the streets; they were very pious out- 
wardly, while very careless of inward holi- 
ness. The external manifestation was every 
thing to them, while the inward manifesta- 
tion was nothing; they commended them- 
selves, by a seeming devotion, to their 
fellow men, and neglected the cultivation 
of that secret religion of the heart which 
could alone commend them to God. It 
may at least be suspected that the spirit of 
many in the present age is strongly assimi- 
lated to that which actuated them. We 
should be sorry to utter a word which 
might even seem to militate against any 
genuinely good work, and had rather urge 
men to abound in such works. Still, it is 
possible that there may be a religion which 
is only seeming, having no root of faith in 
a truly regenerated soul.. Many who pro- 
fess conversion seem to think that the best 
way of manifesting their change, is to be 
always in public religious assemblies, to 
spend much time at prayer-meetings, to 
talk much on the subject of religion, and 
to keep their minds in a constant whirl of 
excitement. It may be right that these 
things should be done, and yet there are 
other very essential things which should not 
be left undone. 

It might startle many a showy professor, 
and perhaps clergyman, if they were closely 
questioned as to the time which they spend 
in secresy and retirement, in communing 
with God and their own souls, in prayer, 
in religious reading, in self-examination, in 
the earnest cultivation of the graces of the 
Spirit. It is possible that a person may be 
nearly a stranger to the duties of the closet, 


sacred doctrine of religion! 


3YTERIAN. 


and yet found prominent in church-going, 
public prayers, and charitable societies. 
Indeed, they may make their attention to 
these an apology for the neglect of the for- 
mer. Both classes of duties are good, but 
they must subsist in harmony. The man 
whose whole religion consists in such out- 
ward demonstrations, is not like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season; but rather 
like a showy shrub, which springs up in a 
soil where there is no depth of earth, and 
is doomed to wither. If there is not a re- 
ligion of the heart, it is a poor substitute 
to be satisfied with lofty pretension and 
noisy exhibitions. He may be a hypocrite 
who fasts twice in the week, and for a pre- 
tence makes long prayers, but hypocrisy 
cannot be charged against him who holds 


daily communion with God, who prayerfully . 


searches the Scriptures, who inquires into 
the mind of the Spirit, and who, in secret 
retirement, tries his own heart by God’s 
standard, and fears a mistaken judgment of 
his own character. It is well to remember 
that the Christian derives all his strength 
and armour from in his retirement, 
and is thus prepared for his religicus and 
secular duties in the world and Church. 
This is the religion between God and the 
soul, which is most effective in its outward 
manifestations. This kind of religion is of 
difficult acquisition—it is the striving kind; 
while the religion which is only for the 
public, is easy, and too often valueless. 


MEASURED WORDS. 


CLERGYMAN, who was remarkable for 
pausing when it became necessary 
for him to express an opinion on any im- 
portant topic of conversation, was once ral- 
lied by a friend for this peculiarity, and 
asked fora reason. His reply was simply, 
«¢ When great principles are involved, I like 
to measure my words before I speak.”” This 
measuring of words is a rare virtue. Too 
frequently these sacred symbols of thought 
are bandied about with a recklessness as if 
they meant nothing, or were designed to 
express nothing. Were their import duly 
considered in all cases, they would oftener 
give utterance to sound opinions, and less 
frequently endanger the friendship and 
peace which society in pleasant communion 
enjoy. How often has the escape of a rash 
or irritating word disturbed the peace of 
families, and interrupted pleasant social in- 
tercourse! How often has an ill-advised 
expression imparted a distorted view to a 
How often 
has a testy word determined the temper of 
the speaker as irascible! If it were possi- 
ble to subject the words of all public de- 
bates, religious addresses, political speeches, 
to this measuring process before they were 
uttered, to say nothing of personal conver- 
sations, there would be vastly less embitter- 
ed feeling and quarrelling, and, of conse- 
quence, vastly more friendly confidence and 
harmony in the world. Think before you 
speak, is an old and neglected rule, for 
multitudes speak without thinking, and 
they imagine that the fluent nonsense 
which trickles from their tongues is saga- 
cious remark. We have. met with persons 
—and we never wish to meet with any 
more of their class—who have thought 
themselves to be wonderfully smart because 
they could say biting things, by which the 
feelings of others were deeply wounded 
Words of anger, words of uncharitable- 
ness, words of impiety, are never measured 
words) In a family, words of harshness, 
words of bitterness and recrimination, gun- 
powder words, must produce explosion. In 
church relations their effects are the same. 
In the State, as at this very time, unmeas- 
ured words are the chief cause of the evils 
which have befallen us. We do not com- 
mend, by any means, mere art, if we might 
not say artifice, in the use of words, by 
which really bad feelings may be concealed, 
for such speech is an implied dishonesty. 
Rather we urge that careful cultivation of 
right thoughts and feelings which, if they 
become habitual, will be apt to express 
themselves in words suitably chosen. 
Where there is love in the heart and a 
genial feeling towards our fellows, the 
words of kindness, sincerity, and truthful- 
ness will flow forth. These are very differ- 
ent from words of artificial politeness and 
flattery, which, although ready for the 
tongue, never represent any true feeling of 
the heart—mere sound, and nothing else. 
Weare taught to pray for the spirit of wis- 
dom and of a sound mind; and who would 
not be happier, and more useful, and more 
beloved, had he received into his soul the 
answer to this prayer? We would then 
‘«‘take to ourselves words,” right words, not 
only in our devotional intercourse with 
God, but in our intercourse with one an- 
other. Rough ways would be made smooth, 
crooked ways straight, and barren spots 
covered with flowers. 


A QUESTION OF ORDER. 


T is stated that immersion has got to be 
so common a mode of baptism in Mr. 
Beecher’s church, Brooklyn, New York, 
that a basin has been constructed under 
the pulpit for the accommodation of those 
who prefer this mode to that of sprinkling. 
We have nothing to say as to the right or 
wrong of the procedure in this particular 
instance; but, as we have heard of the sub- 
stitution of immersion for sprinkling fre- 
quently among Presbyterians, we would 
humbly suggest the query, Is it ever expe- 
dient or right? We have our own very 
serious doubts whether any person who lays 


such great stress upon the particular mode. 
of baptism, as todemand that the custom of 


the Church should be changed for his par- 
ticular benefit, is fit for membership in the 
Presbyterian Church. He may be a good 
Christian, and a good Baptist. He may be 


very conscientious in holding the belief he 


does, and therefore may make all the better 
church member, if he goes to the denomina- 
tion to which he belongs; but that he will 
ever make a good Presbyterian, or be of 


‘any use in the Presbyterian Church, we do 


not believe. Grant the fact that, as a 
Church, we regard not the form as essen- 


tial; that we believe immersion to be just 


as much baptism as sprinkling, yet the fact 
that the candidate looks upon immersion as 


the only scriptural baptism, should always 


be regarded as a sufficient barrier to his 
reception. If it be only a preference or a 
prejudice, it is wholly unreasonable to ex. 
pect a Church’s whole practice to be altered 
to suit it. If it is a principle, then it in- 
volves the non-recognition, as baptized per- 
sons at all, of those with whom he seeks 
Christian fellowship. 

In either case he should not be admit- 
ted. A whole church’s preference, should 
not be offended for that of an individual, 
and the unity of no church should ever 
be disturbed by the introduction of a 
known element of discord. A person that 
has a prejudice of this kind is very apt to 
have a hundred others, and a disposition 
that leads one to hold fast to this so tena- 
ciously, does not augur well for that “sub- 
mission in the Lord” to the Church’s faith 
and discipline, which is one of the first 
duties of membership. 

While, therefore, we think a minister 


- But it does not. 


commits no sin at all in baptizing by» 
immersion, we do think that the peace of 
the Church will always be best consulted | 
by refusing admission to all who will come | 
in, in this way and no other. Anew mem- 

ber thus added is never a gain. He is 

often a cause of dissatisfaction and discord. 

His admission occasions the charge of 

inconsistency against church and win. 

ister, and it undoubtedly gives a sort 

of guasi approval to a doctrine of mere 

forms, which is foreign to the Presbyterian 

faith. 

It may be asked, Does not the doctrine 
of Paul, with regard to weak brethren, re- 
quire the reception of such an one? It 
would, perbaps, if there were no other 
church to which the candidate could go, 
and if his rejection implied an entire ex- 
clusion from the communion of saints. 
There are other churches 
where his prejudices in this matter would 
be respected, and where he would find 
more congenial society. While these other 
doors are open to him, his mere preference 
for our communion is po reason why he 
should be admitted to it. If he will give 
up his prejudices, let him come in and 
welcome; but if he will not, let us be sure, 
that if admitted, he will neither be an 
honour nora help tous. For the admis- 
sion of such a member, it is too much to 
ask that our order be disturbed, our con- 
sistency called in question, and our unity 
and peace put in jeopardy. For these 
reasons, while we are free to say that we 
make no account of the particular mode of 
baptism, we greatly deprecate the idea of 
yielding to the prejudice that demands 
immersion instead of our usual mode. We 
say yield not to it, not because it is abso- 
lutely wrong to do so, but because it brings 
only evil in its train. Every church is 


bound to consult its own highest interests, | 


and we think the Presbyterian Church 
consults hers when she maintains her order 
inviolate, and guards her doors against the. 
entrance of any thing that will mar her 
purity, or disturb her peace. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS IN EGYPT. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A British Nobleman a Bible Distributor in 
Africa. 
Carro, Egypt, January, 1861. 

As I find it impossible, in a regular series 
of travelling letters, to keep aw courant with 
my own progress, I must occasionally send you 
an extra letter in reference to matters of more 
immediate interest. At present I wish to say 
something of the missionary operations of our 
United Presbyterian brethren, of which I have 
been permitted to see something since arriving 
on these African shores, The first of the sta- 
tions we visited was at Alexandria, where the 
missionaries are the Rev. Mr. Hogg, of the 
Scotch United Presbyterian Church, but now 
in the employment of the American body of the 
same name; Miss Dales of Philadelphia, sister 
of the Rev. Dr. Dales; and Miss McKeown, 
recently arrived from one of the Western States. 
The Rev. Mr. Lansing also belongs to this 
station, bug he is at present labouring at 
Thebes, and with much encouragement, as we 
shall presently see. 

This mission struck me as being conducted 
with remarkable efficiency. Indeed, after hav- 
ing seen all the leading missions of the Orient, 
I may say that this will compare favourably 
with any of them, if, indeed, in some respects 
it dues not surpass them. The establishment 
ig an academy, embracing schools of various 
grades, from that for the infant to that for boys 
of eighteen or twenty yearsold. They are large 
as to numbers, and thorough as to instruction. 
In the infant school I found the little Arab 
girls learning Brown’s Child’s Catechism in 
Arabic, and in the larger girls’ school I heard 
Mr. Hogg conduct a most creditable examina- 
tion of the pupils in the Assembly's Shorter 
Cutechism with proofs, in the Italian language. 
Most of these girls are from Jewish families, 
and some of them, at the outset, manifested 
the greatest impatience and hatred at the very 
mention of the name of Jesus; but under the 
benign influence of these excellent mission- 
aries, their prejudices have been conquered, 
and they now learn with interest the great 
truths of the gospel of Christ. _ 

The boys’ schools contain quite a number of 
Mohammedans, In the higher one there are 
eighteen Muhammedans who have learned the 
Shorter Catechism with proofs in the Arabic 
language; tolerably strong food, one would 
think, for Mussulman digestion. What ren- 
ders this fact still more remarkable is, that 
these boys pay for theirtuition. The mission- 
aries, finding that the free school system did 
not work well, adopted the plan of making a 
small charge; so that Mohammedan boys are 
not only learning the New Testament and the 
Assembly’s Catechism, but are paying a dollar 
a month for the same. 

Our missionary friends were also kind enough 
to give us a specimen of the musical attain- 
ments of the children—at least of the girls. 
Arabs are not gifted with much musical talent, 
as even a stranger might infer from their own 
dismal songs. Indeed, at some of the mission 
stations, unhappily, as I would venture to say, 
they have but little singing even in their Sab- 
bath services, because of the deficiency, in this 
particular, of their Arab congregations. But 
Mr. Hogg and Miss Dales have conquered the 
difficulty, and the young Arab girls all sing— 
and with a will too—though it may not be as 
melliffluously or harmoniously as a fastidious 
ear would demand. Among the airs with 
which they entertained us, were, ‘O, that will 
be joyful,” ‘Happy Land,” and “ America,” 
or, ‘*My country, ’tis of thee”—all in English. 
They also sang one of their own Arabic songs. 
It sounded rather oddly to hear Arabs of the 
Turkish empire singing of their country as 
thé “Sweet land of liberty,” as they sang 
America.” 

Of the mission of the same denomination, in 
Cairo, we have not seen so much as at Alexan- 
dria. As to the schools here, there is not so 
much encouragement, but in circulating the 
Scriptures these brethren are accomplishing a 
must cheering work. The ordained missiona- 
ries at present here are the Rev. Messrs. Bar- 
nett, McKaig, and Fleming. Mr. McKaig 
expects svon to return, for a time, to America, 
chiefly on account of his wife’s very delicate 
health. The work of circulating the Scrip- 
tures is chiefly among the Cupts. These, as 
the reader may be aware, are nominal Chris- 
tians - Monopbysites, however, holding to but 
one nature in Christ. They are scattered all 
along up the Nile, through Egypt, and even as 
far as AByssinia—their bishop, or patriarch, 
living in Cairo. These people have been in 
the profoundest ignorance of the religion they 
profess. Their services are in the Coptic lan- 
guage, which has entirely passed out of use, 
their vernacular being Arabic. That which 
they hear in the churches is hence emphatic- 
ally an ‘‘unknown tongue.” ‘The American 
Mission is now remedying this great evil by 
supplying them with the word of God in their 
own language; and such has been the readi- 
ness to receive it, and purchase it too, that 
they have not heen able to get supplies as fast 
as they were wanted. About three thousand 
copies have been circulated since the work 
commenced; and these, it must be borne in 
mind, have been sold, not granted gratui- 
tously. 

A most interesting fact connected with this 
movement is that a British nobleman, Lord 
Haddo, recently become the Earl of Aberdeen 
by the death of his father, the late Prime 
Minister of England, has been for some months 
past personally engaged in this work. He is 
now up the Nile, accompanied by his wife, 
with a colporteur on his boat, and expecting to 
go as high up as Nabia, and perhaps to the_ 
White Nile. We have on our boat a box of 
Bibles, which tke missionaries are sending to 
him as an additional supply. ‘The Pasha, 


in the way I am accustomed to.” 


in compliment to Lord Aberdeen’s high posi- 


tion, furnishes him with one of his own boats, 
and with-such a firman as of course gives him 
great facilities in carrying out his plans, Let 
us thank God that he puts it into the heart of 
such a man to be a Bible distributor amongst 
the poor ignorant children of Africa. 

The Rev. Mr. Lansing of Alexandria, I have 
already mentioned, is for the present at Thebes, 
some four or five hundred miles above Cairo. 
We hope to see him there, but meanwhile I 
may mentivn that he has got access to the 
Copts there in a manner quite remarkable. 
Usually these corrupt Christian churches, the 
priests especially, are very hostile to evangeli- 
cal missionaries. But when Mr. Lansing 
reached Thebes, the Copt bishop received him 
most cordially, and asked bim to officiate in 
his church. The invitation was, of course, ac- 
cepted, and for some time past Mr. Lansing 
has been attending the Cupt service on Sab- 
bath mornings, expounding and explaining the 
Scripture lessons to them. After one or two 
Sundays he said to them, “ Now [ have joined 
you in yoUr services, if you will come in the 
afternoon I will have another, and conduct it 
And they 
came at the appointed hour, and seemed mach 
interested; and from that time he has contin- 
ued to preach to them in the afternoon. This 
is surely an encouraging door of access to these 
ignorant and hitherto neglected people, who, 
though they have named the name of Christ, 
have been virtually in heathenism. Thus far 
there have not been many fruits at these 
Egyptian missions in conversions, but these 
facilities for diffusing the truth surely give 
promise of a harvest in reserve. I am sure 
the readers of the Presbytertan will be pleased 
to hear of the good work in which a sister 
Church is engaged in this dark land, and I am 
equally sure that if they all saw the wretched- 
ness and degradation of the people of these 
lands, they would feel more deeply than ever 
the importance of praying for the spread of 
the gospel, and the outpouring of the Spirit 
in mighty power to give the truth success. 


Yours, L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CHURCH ORGANIZED. 


On Sabbath, February 24th, a new Pres- 
byterian church was organized at Bass 
River, near the sea shore, in Burlington 
county, New Jersey. This is a scattered 
settlement, of about five hundred inhabi- 
tants, where for ten years or more, chiefly 
under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Allen H. Brown, occasional services have 
been held, and for a little more than two 
years, by an arrangement of the Presbytery 
of Burlington, there has been preaching 
regularly every other Sabbath. About ten 
years ago a small Presbyterian house of 
worship was erected; and in the early part 
of 1859 the church of Tuckerton, embra- 
cing Bass River, six miles distant, was 
formed, with the expectation, however, of 
organizing the Bass River congregation 
separately, as soon as convenient. Indeed, 
it was anticipated that this would have 
been done at a somewhat earlier date. 

The weather being propitious, and a good 
congregation assembled, the Rev. Allen H. 
Brown preached from 1 Tim. i. 15, after 
which the Rev. Samuel Miller made a brief 
statement of facts, and announced the names 
of eight persons dismissed from the church 
of Tuckerton to form the new church, 
which he organized with prayer. This part 
of the services was concluded with a brief 
charge to the persons thus associated. Mr. 
Brown then administered the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

Altogether, the occasion was an inter- 
esting one, and the church of Bass River, 


though small in present numbers, bids fair 


to grow and strengthen, if not very rapidly, 
at least so as to justify fully all the efforts 
and means expended in its behalf. A 
small Methodist church is the only other 


one in the neighbourhood. 


. For the Presbyterian. © 


THE BASIS OF UNION. 


Union meetings, now so common, have 
often resulted in discord, and this has made 
some afraid of them. Instead of harmony, 
they fear they will produce distraction. 
This need not be; and if the principle 
which lies at the basis of these meetings is 
well understood and faithfully adhered to, 
it will not be. The principle is plain and 
simple, and all can understand it. It is 
this:—Each denomination, while together, 
lays aside what is*peculiar to itself or offen- 
sive to others; or rather, this is done by 
those present of the different denominations; 
and each one seeks the other’s good, and 
the good of all, to edification, as in Rom. 
xv. 1,2. There is no effort to convince or 
convert each other; and, of course, no effort 
to convert any to any one or another par- 
ticular church or creed. Hach one lays 
aside for the time what is peculiar or offen- 
sive; and all seek, by prayer, the outpouring 
of God’s Spirit, and by exhortation and 
personal effort the conversion of sinners 
unto God. The object is the revival of 
God’s work; the means are the word and 
prayer; we unite in these means, laying 
aside what is peculiar to ourselves or offen- 
sive to others. 

This is the basis of union:—Each one 
lays aside what is peculiar or offensive. 
The Baptist must not teach immersion; the 
Episcopalian must not teach apostolic suc- 
cession; the Presbyterian must not teach 
predestination, nor the Methodist falling 
from grace. So of other doctrines and of 
other things, for the principle is of very 
extensive application. Some may think it 
right for women to speak and pray in pub- 
lic assemblies ; others may be just as firmly 
persuaded that this is unscriptural and 
wrong, or, aS Paul says, a shame, and 
hence not to be suffered. 1 Cor. xiv. 30-35; 
1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. The principle of union 
requires that this be laid aside; it is pecu- 
liar to some, offensive to others. In union 
meetings the women must keep silence. 
Again, some may be in the habit of eryiog 
out and shouting, or making other audible 
manifestations. This may be edifying to 
some, but it is very annoying to others. 
The principle of union requires it to be laid 
aside. Let all things-be done decently and 
in order, for God is not the author of con- 
fusion. 1 Cor. xiv. 26, 33, 40. Again, 
some think it proper to ask those who de- 
sire prayers, to rise, or to come forward and 
to occupy certain seats; others are as fully 


) satisfied that this is unwise and hurtful ; 


and no matter whether they are right or 


wrong in their views, the principle of union 


requires that nothing of the kind be at- 
tempted, if apy object to it. There must 
be a mutual yielding of cherished plans 
and practices, as well as silence on peculiar 
and even favourite doctrines. We must 
not try to convert each other, either as to 
doctrines or measures. We must just lay 
aside what is peculiar or offensive, and 
unite in the one object—the revival of 
God’s work by God’s appointed means, the 
word and prayer; we must unite in seeking 
the outpouring of God’s Spirit, and the 
conversion of sinners untohim. Thus con- 


-ducted—the true basis of union understood 


and acted upon—union meetings may be 
not only held without discord, but in har- 
mony and love, and result in great and 
lasting good. Such is the result in many 
places. May it be so every where. 

W. J. M. 


March 9, 1861. 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The question naturally arises, Are the 
forces which have given extension to the 
Christian faith spent, or still active? The 
signs of the times give the answer? (hris- 
tianity is almost yearly adding to her do- 


‘main; whatever she acquires is so. much 


abstracted from her enemies. She is stead- 
ily increasing in population. Of the census 
of heathendom we cannot speak confidently, 
but this is clear—the Pagans of America 
and Polynesia are either mingling with 
Christians or melting away; the densely 
peopled nations of Asia feel the pressure of 
despotic exactions, diminished means of 
subsistence, and wasting epidemics; and 
the tendency of many habits and institu- 
tions of both Paganism and Mohammedism 
is to destruction. Hence Christianity must 
be gaining relatively as well as positively, 
by the mere laws of population. 

She is gaining politically also. With her 
are the skill, the means, the motives, the 
material force for extending her political 
sway. at ‘Africa. A Christian na- 
tign holds her northern extremity, and de- 
crees a net-work of railways through all the 
provinces of Algeria; another holds her 
southern extremity, and makes steady ad- 
vances upon the interior tribes. Other 
Christian nations kindle the fires of civiliza- 
tion on her eastern and western borders; 
missionary explorers are bringing to light 
her cities of the interior, long unknown te 
the world around, while the lands that have 
robbed her of her children have already es- 
tablished a Christian republic on her shores, 
and are destined to bestow her sons by thou- 
sands as heralds of a Christian civilization. 
Look at Asia. In the west, Turkey, the 
stronghold of the Sonnites, is virtually de- 
pendent on Christian powers. Persia, the 
stronghold of the Shiites, exists only be- 
cause the question, what Christian power 
shall possess it, cannot be settled. In the 
south, Britain rules and gradually extends 
her lines. On the east she has crossed the 
Ganges and the Brahmapootra, and extend- 
ed her influence down to the Malay penin- 
sula and the Indian archipelago. On the 
west she has reached the Indus and the 
mountains of Cashmere. On the north she 
holds Peshawar, the key to the mountain 
passes of Cabul, which in turn is the key 
to Bokahra, Khiva, Caudahar, and the nu- 
merous small territories lying between the 
Indus and Persia. Her recent Indian 
struggle, though desperate and bloody, has 
made her power more profound, and exten- 
sive and useful. In the north, Russia ex- 
tends her empire from the Ural mountains 
to the Pacific, stations her soldiers on the 
steppes of Tartary, and steadily extends 
southward her line on the eastern shore. 
Already she has reached the mouth of the 
Amoor, and she surely will not rest until 
she floats her keels on the sea of Japan. 
In the east we see the greatest empire of 
Paganism engaged in an internecine strug- 
gle, while an army of Christian powers dic- 
tates a peace in the city of Pekin on terms 
which will render one-third of the human 
race, hitherto comparatively secluded and 
forbidden to hear or preach the gospel, ac- 
cessible to the whole Christian world. Ja- 


pan, which formerly decreed that if either 


a Christian missionary, or a Christian king, 
or the God of Christians, showed himself 
among them, he should be exiled, has lately 
made a treaty by which Christians are al- 
lowed the free exercise of their religion, and 
the right to build churches, and by which 
the practice of trampling on the cross is 
abolished. 


The four ruling powers of the world— — 


England, France, Russia, and the United 
States—are Christian. Russia has one- 
seventh of the land surface of the globe, 
and a population of 60,000,000, and is ad- 
vancing with steadiness and rapidity. The 
British empire has a surface of 2,150,000 
square miles, and 190,000,000 of popula- 
tion. The United States has a surface of 
over 3,000,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 31,000,000, and is rapidly increas- 
ing. It is morally certain that the United 
States is to sway politically the destinies of 
America; France and Great Britain those 
of Africa, while Britain and Russia are to 
meet face to fuce in the centre of Asia. 


God has put the nations under bonds to > 


spread the gospel. Ambition leads them 
to extend their boundaries. The Christian 
nations that have foothold in the regions of 
the Mohammedan and Pagan world have 
the power to advance. The progress of 
their arms will be followed by their com- 
merce; streams long silent by the blind 
policy of barbarians, will become highways 
of trade to the interior of continents; cara- 
vans will give place to locomotives, and 
watery solitudes become whitened with 
sails; sluggish tribes, stimulated by the 
discovery of new wants to increased exer- 
tion, will be brought into connection with 
civilized nations, and made to rejoice in 
increasing prosperity. 

To insure political tranquillity and guar- 
antee permanence of power, the civilizing 


government will seek to extend its laws, — 


its customs, its sciences, and its religion over 
its possessions; schools, colleges, churches 
will be built; teachers and missionaries will 
be invoked and encouraged, and as far and 
as fast as friendly alliances with interior 
tribes are established, the religion of the 
Prince of peace will advance. 

The accumulation of wealth in Christian 
nations, so far from being arrested, is pro- 
gressing at an unprecedented rate. The in- 
crease of labourers, and of the knowledge 
which renders labour more productive, must 
insure this result. Is it not a significant 
fact that the three great sources of gold— 
Australia, the Ural Mountains, and Califor. 
nia—are in the hands of Christian and 
antipapal powers; and a still more signifi- 
cant fact, that the immense supplies they 
yield do not diminish the value of the 
metal? Does it not indicate that the value 
of property in Christendom increases equally 
with the coin which measures it. In one 
street of one Christian city there are twenty- 
nine banks, each of which passes through 
its clearing house fifteen millions a day. 

As to mental progress, the multiplication 
of schools, books, and newspapers, and the 
loud demand for universal illumination all 
over the Christian world, prove that the 
mind of Christendom is to rise and go forth 
on a scale and with an impulse never before 
witnessed. It is as though the earth, in- 
stead of having an Etna and Vesuvius here 
and there to vent its fires, were te become 
volcanic all over. 

The moral force of Christendom, as exhib- 


ited at this hour, with<all that we may com- 


plain of, is mighty aud cumulative. Never 
before were the Church’s conscience and 
heart so quickened, or her exertions, both 
at home and abroad, so amazing, or their 
blessed fruits so patent. Islands are born 
in aday; Ethiopia stretches out both hands 
to God; new nations are brought to light; 
thirty thousand Nestorians are saved from 
extirpation; the Karens embrace the faith, 
and maintain their own preachers, and build 
their own churches, and furnish martyrs for 
Christ; three thousand men in the jungles 
of [ndiaare baptized at onetime; one hundred 
thousand pariahs are numbered among the 
followers of Christ; forty thousand savages 
are Christianized in Fiji; two hundred thou- 
sand converts praise God in mission church- 
es; and two and fifty thousand 
children read his word in mission schools; 
polygamy, the suttee, and widow celibacy 
are doomed all over Hindooism; schools 
and colleges are rising, and scores of presses 
are prioting millions of pages a year in the 
heathen world; while missionaries, instead 
of being regarded by colonial governments 
as fanatics, are looked upon as a great power 
in a heathen country, without which they 
cannot secure their possessions. Christian 
civilization is gradually permeating heathen 
society, calling apostles of truth out of the 
bosom of paganism; in fine, the Church has 
seized the stronghold of the enemy, and 
established a base line of operations all 
through the heathen world. When we con- 
jecture that one hundred years hence the 
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‘United States may contain one hundred 
millions of inbabitants—that a railway will 
extend from the Atlantic shore to the Pa- 
cific, which will be a highway for all na- 
tions; that another will extend from the 
Mediterranean to the Chios.Sea; that all 
‘parts of the world will communicate with 
‘each other by means of steam and tele- 
graph, and that Christian civilization. will 
be universal, you may call us fanatics ; but 
you should recollect that, fifty-four years 
ago there was no steamboat, no electric tele- 
graph, vo railroad, and almost no Protestant 


missionary.— Christian Adv. 


— 


WEEK OF PRAYER IN PRUSSIA. 


The Pastoral Conference of Konigsberg, 
which met on the 10th of last October, 
treated the invitation of the English branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance to set apart the 
second week of January asa season of prayer 
for the outpouring of the Spirit, with a hesi- 
ancy and a coolness which shows how in- 
adequate, even yet, are the conceptions of 
evangelical Christians of Germany upon 


some of the simplest matters of duty, aud of 


Christian privilege. The correspondent of 


‘the N. Evan. Kirchenzeitung says that the 


subject was brought too suddenly and blunt- 
ly before the Conference, as the silence 
which followed immediately showed. The 
common objections to English and American 
extravagance in spiritual things, and the per- 
version of prayer to improper purposes were 
made, and the matter was left hanging, to 
the great dissatisfaction of many who felt 
that conference ought not to stand uncom- 
mitted on a subject of such importance. 
On the next day the President, Professor 
férdmann, proposed that the conference ex- 
press its views on the subject ia the form 
of a resolution, which should admit the 
blessedness of such an observance, and en- 
courage a general participation im it; but 
as the arranging of special meetings for this 


object could be eee only under certain 
t 


circumstances, the conference would abstain 
from urging or counselling a general ar- 
rangement for such meetings during the 


specified period. Even against this un- 
meaning disposition of the subject the 
strongest opposition was exhibited. By a 
small wnajority it was decided to cut off de- 
bate and adopt the resolution; a result, 


- gays the correspondent, which, judging 


from the prevailing spirit of the confer- 
ence, proceeded from an unwillingness to 
commit themselves to a subject insufficient- 
ly understood, and which there was not 
time to discuss thoroughly. 


JAPAN. 


From recent letters received we cull 


— 


some interesting statements : 


It may not be generally known that 
books of any kind, religious or otherwise, 


may be sold, under the treaty, though the 
gift of those of a distinctly religious charac- 
ter is not allowed. Accordingly, the mis- 


sionaries ask for aid to circulate books - 


printed in Chinese, at a merely nominal 
price. 

The Rev. Mr. Brown, under date of 
November 26th, speaks with deep interest 
of the religious influence exerted by the 
pious seamen on board the United States 
steamer Niagara. A meeting was held by 
some twenty of them at Mr. Brown’s resi- 
dence. Thirry-seven persons shared in the 
privileges of that occasion. It is a new 
thing for sailors to go ashore to pray for 
the conversion of the country they visit. 

Hon. Townsend Harris, our worthy Con- 
sul-General, issued a sort of semi-official 
proclamation to our countrymen in the 
vicinity of Yedo, including Kanagawa and 
Yokuhama, to observe ‘ Thanksgiving day,” 


Brown to preach an appropriate sermon. 
There is one Japanese who gives evidence 
of being a genuine Christian. He isa cook 
in the family of one of the missionaries. 
His conversion took place in this country. 


on the 29th of November, and invited Mr. ; 


THE KING OF DAHOMEY. 


Late advices from the West Coast of 
Africa state that another barbarous affair 
had taken place at Dahomey. The West 
African Herald publishes statements from 
eye witnesses of the barbaric ‘‘custom’”’ just 
perpetrated at Dahomey. In this fearful 
narrative we learn that the recent “grand 
custom” of Badahung, King of Dahomey, 
was one of the most revolting which had 
ever taken place. Several persons agree 
in stating that the number of persons slain 
on the occasion was estimated at 2,000, but 
another correspondent gives the number at 
7,000. He says he was present by compul- 
sion, and that the blood swept past him like 
a flood into a large reservoir. 

Another gentleman, referring to these 
inhuman butcheries, says:—‘‘I assure you 
it made me quite sick, and at the same time 
I felt stunned. The poor wretches met 
death with perfect indifference.” The Her- 


ald which gave ‘the Government notice 


through its columns many months since of 
the intention of the King of Dahomey to 
hold an unusual “grand custom,” in re- 
membrance of the death of the late King, 
concludes in the recital of these butcheries 


, by stating that ‘Consul Foote has come out 
‘with full powers to ‘treat’ with the King of 


Dahomey as to the abolition of these hu- 
man sacrifices.” 


SAXON SUPERSTITION. 


It seems that Saxony is not only famous 
for delivering up to Austria and Russia its 
litical refugees and prisoners, like Count 
Meleki, Backmun, and others, in 1849, it 
harbours also a piece of superstition, which 
is the more curious as it seems to enjoy 
a sort of official sanction. The following 
request was, in an open letter, made to 
the first Chamber of Deputies, at Dres- 
den, on the 19th of December last:— 
‘‘ Dresden, December 17, 1860—The Sis- 
ters’ establishment of this place prepares 
and sells a powder against epilepsy, sanc- 
tioned by the Government. For this pur- 
pose magpies are used, which must be shot 
in the time between the 24th of December 
and the 18th January, and which must be 
deficient neither in claws nor feathers. In- 
numerable people have been cured by these 
powders; but, unfortunately, these magpies 
are so difficult to obtain, that the strong de. 
mand for these powders cannot be satisfied. 
The undersigned, therefore, humbly requests 
the honourable gentry and nobility of the 
Chamber, for the sake of the charitable 
urpose, to shoot as many muagpies as possi- 
ble during the above-mentioned time, and 
to send them to the Sisters’ establishment 
in this place—Orro Von ErpMansporr.” 
As complying with this request, some of the 
first noblemen of Saxony have put their 
names to the letter. 


Geclesinstical Record. 


The Rev. T. McRae, of Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, has accepted a call from the Presbyterian 
cburch at Port Lavaca, Texas. His post-office 
is Port Lavaca, Calhoun county, Texas. 


The Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., has re- 
ceived a call to the First Presbyterian Church, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


The Rev. Dr. Joshua Phelps, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of Beloit, Wisconsin, has 
received and accepted a call from Sacramento 
City, California. It is bis expectation, Provi- 
dence permitting, to leave for the Pacific 
coast sumetime during the month of March. 


Foreign Items. 


Anorznt house at 
Frankfort-on-the-Rhine, in which (Goethe 
was born, is still pointed out to the stranger. 


structed in an original style. Over the door 
is the coat-of-arms of Goethe’s father, the 
suggestive poetical device of three lyres and 
a marble slab, circled with a fresh wreath 


house was born Johann Wolfgang Goethe.” 
In the same city is to be seen a curious, 
slate-coloured, half a-dozen sided building, 
in which the great reformer Martin Luther 
once resided. Beneath a window is his 
bust, and the inscription in Latin, “In 
quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” 


LaVENDER.—The cultivation of Laven- 
der, in England, is carried on in two hun- 
dred and seventy acres of land only, in 
Surrey and Hertfordshire. 
duces six thousand two hundred pounds of 
flowers. Every one hundred pounds pro- 
duce one pound of the otto; and thus about 
seven thousand pounds of the essence are 
annually manufactured. Six ounces of this 
will make up a gallon of lavender water, 
and thus many thousand gallons of this 
article are exported annually to all parts of 
the fashionable world. 


Toe Stave Trape.—The European 
Powers are urged to establish forts along 
the coast of Africa, and to the withdrawal 
of their squadrons. The purpose is to en- 
tirely prevent the deportation of slaves from 
Africa. It is contended that this will be a 
cheaper method of putting an end to the 
slave trade than the means now employed, 
while the new plan will be completely effect- 
ual. 


A Scueme.—A scheme has been 
broached in England which is bold and 
striking enough to have originated with a 
Yankee. The project is no less than that 
of replacing the 9,000 tons of coal now con- 
sumed daily in London, by gas, which is to 
be made at the coal fields, and conveyed by 
an enormous main, three hundred miles long, 
to the great metropolis. The practicability 
and advantages of using gas for cooking 
and other domestic purposes are now fully 
established. 


SLANDERS ON THE REvVIVALS.—A la- 
mentable trial in the Dublin Law Courts, in 
which a Presbyterian clergyman named 
Megaw figured as defendant, has furnished 


| the Northern Whig a text for another attack 


on the revivals. The Banner of Ulster 
says :—‘‘There is not a shadow of founda- 
tion for the assertion that the case of 
McKee vs. Megaw has any connection 
whatever with the revival movement; and 
with even less truth can it be alleged that 
the defendant was a ‘revival pastor.’ On 
the contrary, it isa matter of notoriety that 
Mr. Megaw held opinions on the subject 
almost identical with the Whig itself. In- 
stead of aiding or promoting the movement, 
it is an established fact that his views coin- 
cided with those of a certain minister of 
the Presbyterian Church in Belfast, who 
has run riot in his opposition to the princi- 
ple of the revival.”’ 


New DEFINITION oF “CHURCHED.”— 
The phrases of our Presbyterian contempo- 
raries, when applied to church matters, 
occasionally wear a most grotesque aspect. 
Thus the Brechin Advertiser informs us that 
the Earl and Countess of Southesk, quite 
recently married, were on the 6th of Janu- 
ary “churched in St. Andrews Episcopal 
Chapel” in the town, implying that they 
attended divine worship there for the first 
time since they became united in the bands 
of holy matrimony.”’— Scottish Miscellany. 


PHoToGRAPHIC.—A letter from Paris, 
in the Independance Belge, states that the 
Emperor bas decided that a photographic 
apparatus shall be attached to each regi- 
ment, under the direction of a competent 
oficer. This idea has been for some time 
past carried out in the case of the “ garde.” 


Ricuo.—The Marquis of Bute, Scotland, 
thirteen years old, has an income amounting 
to as much as four hundred thousand dollars 
a year. Ashe is an orphan, his relations 
are fighting about their respective claims to 
the guardianship of the young heir. 


Tit ror Tat.—The “loot’’ of the sum- 
mer palace at Pekin, China, although pro- 
ductive of much plunder to the invaders, 
seems to have afforded to them but little 
substantial benefit. The Sikh having ap- 
propriated to themselves the rich fur gar- 
ments, said to have been lately the property 
of the Emperor and the ladies of his harem ; 
silks in the piece, plain, damask and em-. 
broidered in gold and silver; trinkets of 
every description, Xc., offered them for sale 
at Hong Kong, and the Chinese buyers, 
among whom an immense sensation was 
created by the sight of these veritable relics 
of their imperial master, eagerly bought up 
a large quantity in the first days of the sale, 
giving in exchange counterfeit Mexican 
dollars, of which there are said to be thou- 
sands in circulation at present in the colony. 
Thus the spoilers of the Egyptians are spoil- 
ed by the Egyptians. 


A New Dramonp.—A diamond has 
lately, it is said, been discovered in Ava, 
which has the same weight, transparency, 
and brilliancy as other diamonds, with the 
addition of a very agreeable odour when in 
a high temperature. 


Tue Mauve Dye DIscovEReEr. 
—lIn the course of a lecture at the Crystal 
Palace, recently, Dr. Lankester said, speak- 
ing of the mauve dye, that it was owing to 
the perseverance of a young man in a hum- 
ble position that they had this choice 
colour. That young man commenced and 
persevered in his study under every disad- 
vantage, till by continued application he 
obtained a mastery over the elements with 
which he dealt. He then took a specimen 
of his dye to a Glasgow merchant, and ob- 
tained as a reward for his perseverance 
£20,000. 


THe Revivat Movement.—The re- 
markable awakening which lately mani- 
fested itself in Dumfriesshire appears to be 
spreading, and services are held almost 
every night in some one or other of the 
churches. In Dumfries, in particular, the 
churches are nightly crowded: by anxious 
inquirers; and great excitement prevails 
throughout the town. At these meetings, 
short, pointed addresses are delivered by 
ministers and laymen; and the confessions 
of sin which sometimes occur, vividly recall 
some of the striking scenes which took place 
during the Irish revival. At one of the 
meetings last week, a parish minister de- 
clared that, although he had been many 
years in the ministry, he had never up to a 
recent period known his true condition as a 
sinner, or experienced a personal assurance 
of ealvation. This confession produced a 
remarkable effect upon the audience; and it 
was increased by an address which the cler- 
gyman delivered. Some parties afterwards 
declared that they felt his remarks to go 
home to their hearts like an arrow, and that 
they had been blessed to them. Besides 
the regular clergymen of the district who 
take part in these services, we understaad 
that the Rev. Mr. Rainy, of the Free High. 
Church, Edinburgh, officiated on one or 
more occasions, and that he was much im- 

ressed by what came under his notice dur- 
ing his brief stay in the locality. Prayer- 
meetings and revival services continue to 
be held in many parts of Scotland; and we 
believe that unabated interest continues to 
be felt in the movement in the Orkneys. 
The various evangelical bodies are doing 
all in their power to give it a practical turn, 
and so to make it tell permanently upon the 
community. At Dundee we understand 
that an arrangement is in contemplation, 
whereby all the influence and piety in the 


community, both ministers and others, may 


It is a large triangular-faced building, con- 


of flowers, and with the words, ‘‘In this 


be combined, for the purpose of giving, if 
possible, stability and permanency to the 
revival in that town. 


General Items. 


Cuvurcn Sounpina- Boarps.—It is curi- 
ous how old discarded usages are revived 
sometimes. Several of the New York 
city churches are introducing ‘ sounding- 
boards.” The modern improvement is not 
like the uncouth structure still seen in a 
few of the most antiquated church edifices 
of the Eastern States, but is shaped more 


decorated. Placed behind the pulpit, the 


sound of the speaker’s voice is thrown for- 


ward into the body of the house. The 
Unitarian church (Rev. Dr. Bellows’), on 


dence. 
like a large bivalvular shell, artistically | 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


hood, and preparing fur an attack. Fort 
Cooper, Major G. H. Thomas commanding, 
had been surrendered to the State. 


GENERAL Twiccs.—On the 2d inst., the Sec- 
retary of War published an official order 
dismissing Gen. Twiggs from the army for 
treachery to the flag of his country, in having 
surrendered, on demand of the authorities of 
Texas, the military posts and other property 
of the United States in bis department and 
under his chargé. On the 5th inst., General 
Twiggs was enthusiastically received at New 
Orleans. Ou his arrival a salute was fired, 
and the prucession formed, composed of the 
military, members of the State Convention, 
and citizens, which escorted him to his resi- 
Immense crowds were gathered along 
the line of the procession, and greeted him 


with cheers. 


Resicnations.— Forty-three army officers 


have resigned their commissions since the pas- 


Fourth avenue, was provided with one of 
| reference to that subject. 


these contrivances a short time ago, and it 
gives much satisfaction. It is abuut eight 


Each acre pro-” feet in height and the same in breadth, the 


concave surface decorated by a gilt cross, 
reflecting rays. In the opinion of some, 
the depression in the surface is too great, 
causing the speaker’s voice to be concen- 
trated in excess; but its design is no doubt 
realized in a great measure. 
been placed in Trinity church; another is 
proposed for Grace church, and the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian church is considering 
the subject. 


UnitTep Srates.—Our country has in- 
creased in size more than three-fold since 
the close of the Revolutionary War. The 
United States have a territorial extent nearly 
ten times as large as that of Great Britain 
and France combined. The American Re- 
public is only one-sixth less in extent than 
the area covered by the fifty-nine empires, 
states, and republics of Kurope. 


New York INSTITUTION FoR THE BLIND. 
—Mr. Robert G. Rankin has been elected 
Superintendent of the New York Institution 
for the Blind, and will enter upon the dis- 
charge of his duties at the close of the 
academic year in July. 


FLax versus CoTton.—Much interest is 
expressed in the modes recently discover- 
ed of making flax into a substance closely 
resembling cotton. By the Ceaussen pro- 
cess, the flax fibres are chemically separated 
—and by the Lyman plan they are separ- 
ated by being fired once or twice from a 
steam cannon, the explosive force used 
being about two hundred pounds to the 
square inch. A new mode has just been 
tried at the mills of Sampson and Tappan 
at Roxbury, Mass., and samples sent here 
give much satisfaction, as showing that the 
product will be well adapted for mixing 
with wool, for making fine thread, and for 
other purposes. By this last move the flax 


‘is passed through rollers of an inch diame- 


ter, and the principal difficulty seems to be 
the limited amount of work that can be 
done by such small rollers. 


Tue First Caurcu.—The Presbyterians 
(Old-school) have erected an humble, hewed- 
log house of worship at Vermillion, Dakota 
Territory; the only church edifice in the 
entire Territory ! 


JEFFERSON CoLLEGE.—At a meeting of 
the Trustees of Jefferson College, held Feb- 
ruary 20, Mr. C. M. Dodd, Principal of 
Allegheny City College, was unanimously 
elected Professor of Latin It is under- 
stood that Mr. Dodd accepts the appoint- 
ment, and will enter on his duties at the 
beginning of next term. 


Domestic sels. 
Concress.—The Thirty-sixth Congress of 

the United States came to a termination at 

noon on Monday, the 4th inst. ‘The Senate 
held a Sunday nignt’s session, commencing 
at half-past seven o’clock, through to nine 

o’clock on Monday morning, when it took a 

recess for one hour, reassembling again at 

ten. The debate of Sunday night on the 
motion to adopt the Corwin resolution, as it 
passed the Ifvuse, was continued, and after 
different proposed amendments had been voted 
on and defeated, the original resuvlution was 
finally adopted by 24 yeas to 12 nays. This 
resolution proposes an amendment to the 

Constitution as follows: 

Art. XII. “That no amendment shall be 
made to the Constitution which will authorize 
or give Congress power to abulish or interfere 
within any State with the domestic institu- 
tions therein, including that of persons held 
to labour or servitude by the laws of said 
State.” ‘ 

A vote was then taken on the Crittenden 
resolutions, and they failed by 19 yeas to 
20 nays. At twelve o’clock Vice-President 
Breckinridge made his farewell address, after 
which Mr. Hamlin took the oath as the new 
Vice-President, and the Senate was declared 
adjourned sine die. The [louse assembled at 
ten o’clock on Monday, and disposed of a 
variety of miscellaneous business, though no- 
thing of special importance. When the hour 
for adjournment arrived, Speaker Pennington 
in a feeling and patriotic speech, bade the 
members farewell, and declured the Ivuuse 
adjourned sine die. 


INAUGURATION OF PrestDENT Lincotn.—Mon- 
day, 4th of March, was a busy day in Wash- 
ington City, being the inauguration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the sixteenth President of the 
United States, and the retirement of his pre- 
decessor, James Buchanan. ‘The ceremonies 
were similar in detail to those which have 
taken place at former inaugurations, and were 
carried out with precision and promptness. 
The arrangements fur the suppression of any 
unwelcome demonstrations were perfect. A 
large military and civic procession escorted 
the President and President elect to the Capi- 
tol. The procession reached the Capitol after 
one o’clock. Mr. Lincoln was escorted by the 
Committee of Arrangements to the President’s 
room, near the Senate Chamber. ‘The Senate 
being ready to receive them, the President and 
the President elect were introduced by the 
Committee of Arrangements to the seats pre- 
pared for them in the Senate Chamber. The 
whole body then proceeded to the central por- 
tico, where Mr. Lincoln proceeded to deliver 
his Inaugural Address. After the delivery of 
the [Inaugural Address, the oath of office was 
administered to the President elect by the 
venerable Caief Justice Taney. The ceremo- 
nies bein® concluded, the Senate returned to 
their chamber, and the President, accompanied 
by the Committee of Arrangements, proveeded 
to the President’s Hlouse. Mr. Buchanan ac- 
companied Mr. Lincoln to the main hall, and 
there took his farewell leave of him, express- 
ing the hope, in cordial terms, that his Ad- 
ministration might prove a happy and pros- 
perous one. 


Tue Casinet.—The Senate of the United 
States, on the Sth iust., confirmed the follow- 
ing Cabinet appointments, which had been 
made by the President: | 

Secretary of State—William H. Seward, of 
New York. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Salmon P. Chase, 
of Ohio. 

Sceretary of War—Simon Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Secretary of the Navy—Gideon Welles, of 
Connecticut. 

Secretary of the Interior—Caleb Smith, of 
Indiana. 
Attorney General—Edward Bates, of Mis- 
souri. | 

Postmaster General—Montgomery Blair, of 
Maryland. 


Departure OF Ex-PresipeNnt BucuaNaNn 
From Wasuincton.—Ex-President Buchanan 
departed on his journey to Wheatland on 
Tuesday afternoon, the 5th inst. He was 


escorted to the railroad station by two mount- 


ed and two infantry companies, together with 
the Lancaster Committee and prominent citi- 
zens of Washington. LHe exchanged many 
farewell hands’ shaking, appearing to be 
deeply affected by the manifestations of friend- 
ship; and when he bowed adieu to the large 
crowd as the train was about to start, they 
further testified their respect by vigorous 
cheers. He was received at Baltimore enthu- 
siastically by a large turnout of citizens, and 
was escorted to Lancaster by the Baltimore 
City Guard, where he was also received 
enthusiastically by a large number of the 
citizens. 


Fort Brown To BE DEFENDED—SuRRENDER 
or Forr Cooper.—New Orleans, March 5.— 
The commanding officer of Fort Brown, Cap- 
tain J. B. Ricketts, First Artillery, is pre- 
paring for defensive operations, contrary to 
the orders of General Twiggs. The State 


Union. 
Another has © 


sage of the South Carolina ordinance of 
secession, several of them, however, without 


Tae Caocraw Nation witn Soutn.— 
The Memphis (tennessee) /nquirer of the 21st 
ult. publishes the message of the principal 
chief of the Choctaw Nation to the local legis- 
lature, convened in extraordinary session, to 
consider what course the nation should pursue 
in view of the probable dissolution of the 
While counselling the several Indian 
nations to cast their lot with the Southern 
States in the event of their secession, and to 
send delegates to a Southern Congress, he also 
advises the sending of Commissioners to Wash- 
ington to confer with the President of the 
United States, and to look after the security 
of their moneyed investments. In conclusion 
he calls upon his countrymen to stand by 
their rights, and never to surrender them, 
even though national annihilation should be 
the consequence of refusal to submit. The 
general council responded to the message of 
their chief by passing a series of resolutions 
recognizing it to be the duty and interest of 
the Choctaw Nation to unite their destinies 
with the Southern Confederacy. 


8 were concentrating in the neighbour- | the screws, it may be stated that when the 


building commenced rising, a portion of the 
foundation, which is a stone wall, six feet in 
depth, cemented with an unusually tough ce- 
ment, and resting upon white-oak planks, and 
those in turn upon the clay, were torn off as 
easily as if it had been of straw. 


AntTictpatrep FLoop In THE 
An unprecedented amount of snow having 
fallen in the North-west this winter, serious 
apprehensions are entertained that at the 
breaking up in the epring the Missouri and 
Missiesippi rivers will be swollen far above 
the capacity of their banks. A general inun- 
dation of the Mississippi country is expected. 


AN EXtEnsive Frietp.—Thomas Starr 
King, in a letter about the California gold re- 


_ gion the Boston Transcript, says:—It is 


Toe Two Presipents.—The Montgomery 


(Alabama) Mail asserts that Messrs. Lincoln 
and Davis were both born in Kentucky, the 
former in the year 1809, and the latterin 1808. 
That each left his native State at an early age, 
one emigrating North the other South. Both 
served in the Indian wars of the west, both 
commenced their political career about the 
same time, and were Presidential electors in 
the election of 1844, Davis for Polk and Lin- 
coln for Clay. They were elected to Congress 
near the same time, 745 or 746, and were iu 
the same year, and almost the same day, call- 
ed to preside over their respective governments 
—one as President of the United States, the 
other as President of the Confederated States. 


Fire at West Pornt.—On Friday, the 1st 
inst., at noon, flames were seen issuing from 
the upper stories of Cozzen’s Hotel at West 
Point. An alarm was instantly given, when 
the Cadets at West Point soon arrived at the 
spot with two engines, but such progress had 
the flames made before they were discovered, 
that by the time the engines arrived the first 
two upper stories of the building were one 
mass of tire. The wind, was blowing quite 
freely, which aided materially in the destruc- 
sion of this splendid structure. Nearly all 
the furniture was destroyed, and that in the 
upper stories, including the billiard tables, 
were entirely consumed. The fire also sprend 
to the cottages and outbuildings attached to 
the hotel. ‘These were also soon a mass of 
ruins. The entire loss is estimated at one 
hundred thousand dollars. The fire originated 
in the roof. A tinman had been at work, 
and, going to dinner, left his kettle of burning 
coals on the roof, when it is supposed that 
sparks fell from the coals on the roof, setting. 
it on fire. 


4 

ImuicraTion AT New York.—The whole 
number of passengers landed at the port of 
New York during the year, 1860, was 155,371, 
viz:—from Ireland, 47,350; from England, 
11,361; and 8572 from other cvuntries. Of 
these, 50,209 were citizens or persons not sub- 
ject tv bond or commutation; and 195,162 were 
aliens, for whom commutation was paid or 
bonds executed, showing an increase in alien 
emigrants of 25,840 more than in 1859, and 
26,573 more than in 1858, but being 73,611 
less than in the year 1857, and 37,180 less 
than 1856; while the proportion to the average 
of furmer years, since 1846, is less than half. 


A Pratrie Fire 1n New Jersey.—On Satur- 
day last, when the weather was hot and dry, 
the rushes on Newark flats caught fire from 
the sparks of a locomotive, and burned fu- 
riously and rapidly over several miles of low 
ground, presenting the appearance of a fire on 
the western plains. The rushes and swamp 
grass of last year’s growth were consumed. 
At times the flames ascended twenty feet 
from the ground, and the general appearance 
of the conflagration was interesting and pecu- 
liar. 


Tot Taree New Territrorites.—The bill 
organizing the new Territories, has been 
signed by the President, which increases the 
number of the Territories of the United States 
to seven, including the previously existing 
ones of Washingtun, Nebraska, Utah, and 
New Mexico. | 


Tae Ifgavens.—The planet Mercury may 
now be seen a short time after sunset, passing 
from its superior conjunction to its greatest 
elongation, when it is in its greatest brilliancy. 
About twelve or fifteen degrees west of the 
Pleiades may be seen the planet Mars, of in- 
ferior brilliancy. In the east may be seen 
the planet Jupiter, in its great brilliancy, 
being superior to any other body in the hea- 
vens. Passing east, by Regulus, and distant 
about ten degrees, may be seen the planet 
Saturn, also in its greatest brilliancy. 


American Srtx Trape.—The United States 
take annually about $0,000,000 worth of silk 
from Europe. In France, the price of silk 
undergoes great fluctuations. The first and 
second classes of silk, which were at 105 and 
107 francs in 1851, fell to 94 and 99 frances in 
1854, and rose last year to 134.and 135 francs. 


New Go.pen Fietp.—Kit Carson is reported 
to have stated thatin Santa Fe, a new gold 
field has been discovered at San Juan, much 
richer than any thing of the kind yet discov- 
ered in California. The snow being at the 
time very deep, operations had to be suspended 
until spring. San Juan is about two hundred 
and thirty miles north-west of Santa Fe. 


Macnornery.—At a supper given by the pro- 
prietors of a chair manufactory to their em- 
ployés in Oswego, New York, recently, it was 
stated as an illustration of the expedition of 
making a chair, that those in which the com- 
pany were seated, three hundred in number, 
were made that very day by thirteen hands, 
in just one hour and thirteen minutes. 


Rattroaps In THE Unitep States.—Ohio 
has more miles of railway in operation than. 
any other State in the Union. Pennsylvania 
ranks next. ‘he following are the figures: 
Oinio, 3057 miles; Pennsylvania, 29-43; Illi- 
nois, 2924; New York, 2808; Indiana, 2058. 
As regards the total length of lines of which 
these lines form parts, we rank thus:—Ohio, 
4133 miles; Pennsylvania, 3972; Illinois, 
3951; New York, 3425; Texas, 2667; Indi- 
ana, 2522, In the item of cost of construction 
and equipment, the list stands thus:—Penn- 
svlvania, $151.529,629; New York, $144,259,- 
792; Ohio, $117,359,116; Illinois, $106,975,- 
O81. No other State comes near to these 
figures. 

Smitmsonran Institution. — William B. 
Astor, Hon. William L. Dayton of New Jer- 
sey, and Professor Felton of Massachusetts 
have been appointed regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. | 


* A Ricu City.—The city of New Bedford 
Massachusetts, in proportion to its size, is one 
of the wealthiest cities in the United States, 
having with a population of about twenty- 
thre» thousand, a taxable property of at least 
twenty-three millions of dollars. The wealth 
of the city was derived almost whoily from 
the whale fishery. New Bedford has been the 
principal whaling mart of the world. 


Sreamsurp Apriatic.—The steamsnip Adri- 
atic has been sold to the Galway (Ireland) com- 
pany af a ruinous sacrifice, compared with her 
original cost. The purchase money had not 
been paid on Tharsday of last week, but the 
sale was considered as concluded. In addition 
to first cost the North Atlantic steamship 
Comprny, after they purchased the Adriatic, 
expended about $90,000 on her engines, mak- 
ing her total cost about $1,200.000. She was 
sold for £87,500—about $437,500. 


Rarsinc a Houst.—The Tremont House, at 
Chicago, [linois, a brick building about four 
hundred feet square—one of the largest hotels 
in the place—is being raised from its founda- 
tion by means of screws. There are five thou- 
sand screws under the house, and a gang of 
five hundred men employed, giving each man 
the supervision of. ten screws. The power 
was applied at ten o’clock on Monday fore- 
noon, and at eleven o’clock the immense 
weight of the buildings had been raised three 
inches. 
which will be accomplished on Saturday night 
next. As a proof of the immense power of 


It has yet five feet nine inches to rise, 


an area equal to the whole of New England, 
and its riches are scarcely touched as yet. 
There is more danger that the wheat produce 
will give out than that the gold harvest will. 
The bydraulic pipes, fed by six thousand miles 
of aqueduct, may pour out their wrath without 
stint; the three hundred quartz mills, that 
cost $3,500,000, may roar day and night with- 
out fear of draining the yellow crup. It is 
said by geologists here that there are single 
quartz-veins in the State which contain more 
gold a is at present in circulation in all the 
world. 


Mortey’s This new and 
excellent work, published by the Messrs. Har- 
pers of New York, it is said has met with a 
sale beyond what could have been anticipated 
even in “good times.” Before the day of 
Rings: the publishers had orders to fill 
or more than five thousand copies. In one 
day, the booksellers and public libraries of 
New York and Brooklyn subscribed for two 
thousand copies. The New York Mercantile 
Library alone took two hundred and fifty 


copies for circulation among its members ; the 


Mercantile Library of Brooklyn tovk eighty 
copies. 


Cocrca Case Decipep.—The great Dutch 
Church case in New York has been decided 
by the Supreme Court against a division of 
the income among all the Dutch churches in 
that city, so that the Collegiate Church alone 
will now doubtless hold the entire property,. 
the income of which is now nearly $100,000. 
The case may still come before the Cuurt of 
Appeals, but doubtless with the same result. 


A Wive-spreapInc Tree.—There is a tree 
in Williamstown so situated that it draws 
nourishment from Massachusetts, New York, 
and Vermont. It stands on the spot where 
these three States join. _ 


An ArriicteD Faurny.—The Argus says 
there is a family at Halifax Centre, Vermont, 
consisting of a father eighty-six years of age, 
two sons and daughters, all the children being 
deaf, dumb, and blind, and yet they manage 
to carry on their farm, gaining a respectable 
living therefrom. 


Cities In New Jersey.—There are sixteen 
cities and towns in New Jersey which have a 
population of over 5000. The list is as fol- 
lows: 

71,941 


Newark, Orange, 7,997 
Jersey City, 29,226 | Hudson City, 7,228 
Paterson, 19,585 | Rahway, 7,130 
Trenton, 17,221 | Morristown, 5,956 
Camden, 15,358 | Hackensack, 5,488 
Elizabeth, 11,567 | Pequaun ck, 5,440 
New Brunswick, 11,255 | Burlington, 5,174 
Hoboken, ,662 | Bordentown, 5,158 


A Fortune.—Robert J. Walker has sudden- 
ly become a millionaire by the decision made 
in the Supreme Cuurt, involving the title to a 
quicksilver mine in California estimated to be 
worth $10,000.000. Mr. Walker is the pro- 
prictor of one-fifth of this valuable mine, and 


‘was offered, not long ago, $2,000,000 for it, 


provided the Court should give a favourable 
decision, That decision has now been given, 
and Mr. Walker, who was, to use his own 
words, “a beggar in the morning,” went 
home to his dinner a millionaire. The disas- 
trous condition of the country may, however, 
prevent his immediate realization of his ‘‘ex- 
pectations,” 

A CENTENARIAN.—David Davis, of South- 
port, Connecticut, died last Saturday, aged 
one hundred years, nine months, and twenty- 
three days. He left 4 children, 72 grand- 
children, 247 great-grandchildren, and 4 great- 
great-grandchildren. | He was one of ten child- 
ren, the youngest of whom died at the age of 
eighty years. 


Foreign Hews, 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 15th 
of February. 
The Bank of England, in order to protect itself 


against a further drain of gold to the United States, 


had increased the rate of interest to eight per cent. 

A furious gale on the English coast on the 9th 
ult. caused an immense number of wrecks, and 
great loss of life. ‘The disasters to American ship- 
ping are not numerous, 

The Neapolitan troops at Gaeta have capitu- 
lated, and the royal family were to be permitted to 
leave in a French steamer, the garrison to remain 
prisoners of war until Messina and other places 
held by the royalists shall be surrendered. 

It is reported that the steamer Great Eastern 
will sail for New York in March. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


In the House of Commons, Lord John Russell 
said the Government found it very difficult to 
adopt measures to protect British interests in- 
Mexico, owing to the civil war, and they hoped 
the struggle would soon cease. He also said the 
San Juan question with America was still open, 
but England had made a proposition in a fair 
spirit, and he hoped it would be acceded to. With 
regard to the fugitive slave Anderson, the only 
correspondence had been a demand from America 
for his extradition, and’ a simple acknowledgment 
of the demand. 

FRANCE. 

The Bonaparte-Patterson case was again before 
the French Court on the 8th ult. The Imperial 
Attorney explained its leading bearings, and said 
the only question was,'is the marriage null for 


want of publication in France? and argued that 


this had been decided in the affirmative. The 
Court adjourned its judgment eight days. 

Another pamphlet, entitled “ France, Rome, and 
Italy,” by M. La Guerroniere, was announced for 
publication on the 15th ult. The Patrie says it 
will give a clear insight into the imperial policy, 
and’ enable Europe to judge. The semi-official 
pamphlet on the same subject, already published, 
says:—‘“In the event of French troops leaving, no 
other foreign Power will be allowed to supply 
their place, 


ITALY. 


A Turin telegram of February 13, says Gaeta 
will capitulate to-morrow morning. Cialdini will 
occupy Mont Orlando, and all the fortifications, 
and after the departure of the royal family he will 
occupy the city, the garrison remaining prisoners 
of war until Messina and Civitella Deltronte shall 
be surrendered. The King and Queen, with their 
snite, will depart on board the French ship Muette. 
Despatches from Gaeta, prior to the capitulation, 
say a Capuchin monk left there with the mission 
of raising an insurrection in Calabria, and was 
arrested near Cosenza, and important papers found 
on him. The City of Fiume and the surrounding 
district had been declared in a etate of siege. 


AUSTRIA. 


It is said the subscriptions to the new loan ex- 
ceed thirty million florins. The Comitat of Pesth 
had voted an address to the Emperor of Austria, 
as King of Hungary, declaring that the recent royal 
rescript has destroyed the confidence created by 
the Imperial diploma of October last. The law 
prohibits the payment of taxes until they have been 
voted by the Diet, and force alone could remove 
the citizens from the lawful ground they have 
taken. An unreserved return to a constitutional 
life can alone save the country. The Comitat of 
Odenburg had resolved to pay taxes as heretofore 
till the Diet shall have taken its resolution. 

PRUSSIA. 

A letter from Berlin states that the severe cold 
which prevailed during the funeral of the late 
King caused illness among many of the persons 
who were present. More than two hundred of 
the soldiers who lined the streets were obliged to 
go into hospital, and some of them have since died. 
A number of horses have also perished from the: 
same cause. 

CHINA.* 

A letter from Shanghae, dated December 22d, 
states that the insurgents are very willing to open 
the trade again in the tea districts. The country 
people are returning to their former labours. They 
want to get possession of Shanghae, but, at the 
same titne, do not wish to come into collision with 
foreigners. It is ramoured that the French are 
getting up an expedition against them. Between 
two and three thousand men are quartered in the 
city. Their barracks are a regular market for loot 
fron Pekin, and beautiful things some of them 
have to sell—pearls and precious stones are in 
every body's hands, and the first comers have 
‘madea nice thing of it. Atfairs in the north seem 
to be progressing favourably; but the first result 
here is a squeeze of the tantoo on opium, to be 
paid by the natives after it has left British hands, 
no doubt owing to the authorities not being able to 
take their squeeze out of the duties before they 
send the amount to Pekin, all the duties having 
now to be accounted for to the British Consul. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 

aii New York, Philadelphia, 
Pot, Ist s’t,lWWibes . . . 5.6 5.12 4.50 469 
Pearl . ee eee 5.18} 4.57) 5.00 

BEESWAX. 
Y 31} @ 33 31 @ 82) 
COFFEE. 

Cuba, Pilb. . 13 13 123 123 
Java eee 15 16) 1s le} 
Laguyra, d oeeee 133 « qa 13 a 34 
Triage, ls lu ll 
Maracaibo, ee 133 13; 1S « ia 
« 6 6 ll lig li} ( 133 


CUTTON.—(Casg.) 
ississippi 


Louisiana and M “14} 8 14 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 33 1s 7a 13 
Carolina and Georgia . . 13 13 
FEATHERS. 
Fair and good « « 41 46 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No. 1 bbl i Ee 9.00 15.00 15.50 17.00 
Vv. e 6.00 3.50 9.00 9.25 
———— No.3,emall.. 4.25 5.00 4.25 5.50 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 3.50 4.50 4.75 4.50 
Gerring, box . . « « 15 is 17 
Herring,scaled ... . 21 23 25 
Cc dry, lbs. 2.00 3.00 8.00 3.235 
FLOUR, 
Pennsylvania, bbl 28 6.25 5.35 6.125 5.31} 
——extra$fancy 5.75 7.25 5.25 7.50 
Western, Penn’a, & Uhio 5.10 5.15 5.12) 5.25 
Brandywine . « « « 6.00 6.12) 5.75 5.513 
raped « « 4.00 4.13 4.63} 4.75 
Middlings . . 8.50 4.00 4.00 4.12) 
Kye Fluur . « « 8.50 4.1.0 3.50 3.624 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvavia 2.55 2.90 4.574 
randy wine 3.25 3.35 3.31 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.15 1.32 1.25 1.31 
-,white . .« « « « 1.40 1.53 1.35 1.45 
Southeru red .. « « « 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.32) 
Southern white ... . 1.50 1.w 1.55 
RYE. 
ennsylvania 69 70 68 63} 
Soutmerm . . « « « « e 67 63 63 g 65 
CORN. 
Yellow (Old) . . « « « 62 65 62 @ 623 
New do. « «© « e 60 61 56 @ 57 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania ae ee 86 87 32 83 
Southern 35 36 81 32 
Bariey, Ohio & New York 74 su 62 75 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, buuch, box 1.60 -70 1.75 @ 1.873 
half boxes @ 1.35 1.00 @ 1.05 
quarter boxes. . 63 50 @ 55 
layer © 2.10 2.45 2. 124 2.25 
seedless . . ee 4.25 4.50 3.15 4.00 
Almonds, softshelled . . 19 @ 12 
dshelled. . 9 ¢ 12 7 
Apples, green. Bbbl. . . 1.50 3.50 1.50 @ 3.50 
——-dried do. ... 3s @ 4} 24 @ 4 
Crauberries, B bbl . «-s 7.50 10.00 7.00 4.00 
Ginger, green, Plb.. . v 
Citron, d@ « « e 21 21s 18 21 
Oranges, box oe eee 60 1. 1.50 @ 2.30 
do 1.00 2.00 2.50 
Figs, Smyrna, ef @ 5 Al 4 ¢ 10 
Peaches, unpared. . . 63 @ 9 5 7 
¢ 9 18 9 12 
Ground Nuts, bushel . . 1.15 75 1.25 1.45 
Hay—loose 70 @ 85 65 85 
——baled .. 56 63 60 75 
HIDES. ~ 
City slaughter eee ee 63 8 5) 7} 
Carraccus 193 20 1y 205 
LEATHER. 
Spanish svle . . « « « 183 20 26 28 
8 aughter 26 29 25 23 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 35.00 16.00 21.50 
White Pine, Susquehanna 22.00 30.00 14.00 16.75 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 7.00 14.00 7.00 10.00 
Spruce Flooring ces es ee 15.00 14.50 16.00 
8 ngles, Cc. N. 12.00 35.00 17.50 21.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado . « « 19 23 20 24 
layed 17 20 16 19 
Trinidad 22 26 21 25 
Porto Rico . « « 23 34 27 35 
‘| New Orleans, @bbl. . . 34 36 85 37 
Steam Syrup . 25 43 $2 
OILs. 
Olive, @gallon .... 1.05 @1.12 1.12 @ 1.30 
Linseed, America at ee 55 56 - 55 57 
Whale Crude . .« « « e 50 52 51 53 
Winter. « « 59 6% 56 58 
Sperm Winter...» « 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.65 
Lard O do e 92 1.10 90 1.00 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, . . . 6.75 @11.00 12.00 @ 14.00 
Prime @ 450 @ 5.00 6.00 7.00 
Pork, Mess .-. « « 1.0 17.25 17.50 18.00 
—— Prime. « « 12.75 @138.00 15.00 15.25 
Clear « « 19.50 @ 18.50 13.00 
Hams,smoked ..  10j@ 13% 122@ #13 
—- do in salt & pickle vt 9 94 
Sides,smoked. . . 94 10 10 10} 
—- do _ in salt & pickle 7i@ 8} 9 9} 
Shoulders smoked .. . 74 @ 8 8 8t 
do imeslt. « « 63 7 7 73 
Dried Beef . 103 @ ll 10 ll 
Butter, Firkin. . 12 @ 13 - 12 16 
solid, in kegs . . 10 15 93 @ 10 
14 20 13 16 
Goshen . 14 @ 20 16 @ 19 
Western 10;3@ il 11} 
do bbis... 94 10} 10 10 
Rice, Carolina. . « 38.624 4.374 4} 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel . . . 4.75 5.25 4.25 5.00 
Flazsced . « « 1.60 1.70 1.47 1.50 
Timothy 2.75 -00 2.75 38.00 
Herd Grass « 2.00 2.25 1.87} 2.125 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white 6.50 6.75 6.25 7.123 
brown 5.25 5.75 5.25 
Havana white. <«s<«* 7.50 3.50 7.50 8.00 
bruwn and yellow 5.7) 6.75 5.25 7.00 
Man la 7 5.50 5.75 5.70 5.50 
New Orleans 4.274 7.235 4.63 6.25 
clarified . . 9.00 9.50 7.50 8.00 
Cuba e 4. % 6.00 4.50 5. 75 
Porto Rico . «eee 5.75 7.25 5.50 7.00 


atlarried. 


In Philadelphia, on the 27th ult., by the Rev. 
Henry F. Lee, Mr. Jonny B. Davis of Newtown, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, to Miss ANN Exiza 
Txiuaer of Philadel 


On the 27th ult., by the Rev. T. L. Jane- 
way, D. D., the Rev. J. Baris Apams of May’s 
Landing, New Jersey, to Miss Maceig M., daugh- 
ter of A. D. Brack we tt of Princeton, New Jersey. 

On the 28th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Steel, Mr. 
Caartes C. Wynkoop of Montgomery county, to 
Miss Auy R. Yerkes of Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At West Philadelphia, on the 5th inst., by the 
Rev. J. Addison Henry, Mr. Tuomas CocHRAneE to 
Miss Annie Brows, all of Philadelphia. 

In the vicinity of Berlin, Maryland, on the 
13th ult., by the Rev. William \D. Mackey, Mr. 
Tuomas P. Rownp to Miss ANNA CATHARINE 
Bisuop, all of Worcester county, Maryland. 


Obituary. 


[AW Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
jive cents for every line, nine words lo a line.) 


Died, suddenly, at Philadelphia, on Friday eve- 
ning, the Ist inst. CLEMENT L. B McULUs- 
KEY, son of the Rev. Dr. John and Lydia H. 
McCluskey, in the twenty-eighth year of his age. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 3d inst., Dr. 
WILLIAM HARRIS, aged sixty-eight years; 
and on the 4th inst., his eldest brother, Dr. 
THOMAS HARRIS, of the United States Navy, 
aged seventy-eight years. 

Died, in McVeytown, Mifflin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 27th ult.,. WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
son of the Rev. D. D. CLARKE, aged eighteen 
years. 


Died, on the 2d inst., at Mount Hope, Orange 
county, New York, ANNA MARY, only daughter 
and youngest child of the Rev. LUTHER and 
MARY ANNA LITTELL, aged eight months and 
thirteen days. 

Died, in Robeson, North Carolina, on the 22d 
ult., in the eighty-first year of her age, Mrs. 
MARGARET, relict of the late ARCHIBALD 
McCALLUM. She was more than sixty years an 
eminently pious member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the 18th ult., Dr. 
SAMUEL MOORE, in the eighty-eighth year of 
his age. The deceased was born in Cumberland 
county, New Jersey, on the 8th of February, 1774. 
His father was a patriot of the oli school, who, 
during the Revolutionary war, served his country 
a3 an artillery officer, and was wounded at the 
memorable battle at Germantown. He was also 
present at the battle of Brandywine. Dr. Moore 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
there also completed his medical education. The 

ractice of his profession not agreeing with his 
eatite after a while he relinquished it, and chose 
commercial and agricultural pursuits. Having 
become a citizen of Bucks county, he secured by 
his intelligence and social manners so large a 
share of public interest, that he was in 1818 
elected a member of Congress, and was twice re- 
turned, not as an office seeking politician, but as 
a faithful and energetic representative, not only 
of his particular district, but as a conservator of 
the interests of the country at large. In a quiet 
and unobtrusive way he won the respect of his 
fellow-members, and of the President and Heads 


of Departments. He was subsequently appointed | 


by the President Director of the Mint at Philadel- 
phia, to the duties of which office he brought 
peculiar qualifications. This office he — in 
1835, afier having retained it ten years. He had 
a principal agency in the organization of the 
Hazelton Coal Company, which, under his intelli- 
gent and sagacious superintendence as President, 
soon became a very prosperous and profitable 
concern. To the duties of this office he devoted his 
active and energetic services until within a few 
days of his death. His last sickness was sudden, 
and its continuance brief. He enjoyed, in a re- 
markable manner, exemption from the usual in- 
firmities of age, and in both his physical activity 
and strong powers of mind might readily have 
been taken as @ much younger man. His cha- 
racter was a strongly marked one. Although 
singularly unobtrusive, his companionship was 
sought by his most intelligent contemporaries; 
and he always arrested attention by the justness 
of his views, his enlarged information, and his 
remarkably pure and correct conversational pow- 
ers. Although diffidence prevented him for many 
years from making a public Le herae of religion, 
it did not conceal the moulding and sanctifying 
wer of that religion on his heart and life. 
ong was he a Christian before he became a 
member of the Scots Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, where his seat was never vacant, 
except from providential circumstances, and to 
which he was & most liberal contributor. His 
riendship was warm and sincere, and those who 
had the privilege of an intimate acquaintance, 
knew that they could confidently rely upon him. 
Few men have lived so long, and yet so free from 
taint. His truthfulness, his integrity, his purity, 
were never brought into-suspicion. In all these 
he exhibited an excellent example for imitation. 
His charities shrunk from any ostentatious dis- 
play, and yet were liberal. The sufferings of 
others awakened his sympathies and benevolence, 
and the cause of Christ, in its various interests, 
occupied a warm place in his heart. He was in 
his Christianity a Nathaniel “without guile. 
Of him it might truthfully be affirmed, that he 
never uttered a foolish thing, and selaom an un- 
wise one, so guarded was he in his speech, and so 
carefulin the formation of his opinions. He out- 
lived many of his cherished friends, and many of 
his own beloved family; but, under all his be- 
reavements, he was submissive to the hand of the 
Lord. His beloved and congenial wife, the eldest 
daughter of the late Robert Patterson, LL. D., 
Vice- Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
with whom he lived in uninterrupted harmony 
for sixty-three years, followed him to the grave a 
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few days after his own burial. It was only an 
interruption of a few hours of a long-continued 
and happy union, which was to be eternally per 
petuated. Ina word it may be said, without exag- 
geration, that Dr. Moore, as a man and as a Chris- 
tian, in all public duties, and in all the relations 
of life as a husband, a father, a friend, was a 
model man. The Church and the world suffer by 
the death of such a man, but thus to die was gain 
to him.— Communicated. 
Died, in the seventeenth 
Goshen, Ohio, E. CLAY VAUGHAN, youngest 
child of Charles H. and Beulah Vaughan. A 
few years previous to his death the deceased had 
an attack of sickness, which is thought two have 
left his constitution somewhat impaired. An easy 
prey therefore to disease, inflammatory rheuma- 
tism invaded his frail system; and having ray- 
aged every part of his body and his limbs, a 
hasty consumption took its place, which soon 
bore him hence to be here no more. He was 
patient in suffering, was not afraid to die, and 
when his physician told him that he could not 
live, was neither agitated nor alarmed. Thus has 
passed from earth away a father's pride, a mother's 
comfort, a sister's hope, a brother's joy. His ami- 
able disposition made him the loved of all; his 
affability and mature mind made him the friend 
aud even companion of all. Not only did he en- 
gage in the joyous and innocent sports of his 
youthful assceiat:s, but would often seek the 
company of riper years, and converse under- 
standingly of grave and more important subjects. 
How the interest and prosperity of the Church 
and Sabbath-school might be best promoted was 
the frequent theme of his thought and inquiry. 
His greatest regret when unable to leave bis 
home, seemed to be his inability to worship God 
in the sanctuary, and enjoy the instructions of the 
weekly Bible-class. He loved his Bible; he read 
his Bible; he studied his Bible. From a child he 
knew the story of Christ, and when young began 
to seek after the God of hia father. And may we 
not, can we not, must we not, believe that his treed 
and happy spirit dwells in the presence of that 
God, where 1s fulness of joy, and at Lis right 
hand, where are pleasures forevermore ? 
O blissful clime! O happy shore! 
When shall we gain that glorious land, 
Where nothing dwells to mar our peace, 
Before our Father's face to stand? 
Soon, ah soon, He’ll come and take 
Our willing souls to Him above; 
Soon, ah soon, we will awake 
To dwell with everlasting love. 


year of his age, in 


» 
Died, at the residence of her husband, near Ger- 
mantown, Shelby county, Tennessee, on the 30th 
of January, 1861, Mrs. ELIZABETH, wife of Mr. 
JOHN WILSON, aged sixty-five years. Mra. 
Wilson was the daughter of Samuel and Margaret 
McKinney, and was born in Ireland. Her parents 
came to the United States in 1811 or 1812, and eet- 
tled in Philadelphia, where they resided a num- 
ber of years. The subject of this memoir, though 
young, made a public profession of her faith, and 
joined the Reformed Presbyterian church of which 
the Rev. Dr. Wylie was pastor, and of which her 
arents were members. In the year 1817 the 
amily removed to East Tennessee, and settled in 
Rogersville.- She there became connected with 
the Presbyterian Church. In the year 1843 she 
removed, with her husband and family, to West 
Tennessee, and settled on the place where she 
died. In all the relations of life, Mrs. Wilson 
discharged faithfully the duties that devolved upon 
her. Asa wife, she studied the interest and com- 
fort of her husband; as a mother, she loved her 
children, and was ever willing to labour, and even 
to make a sacrifice for their comfort and happi- 
ness. Nor did she forget their spiritual interests. 
It was her heart's desire and prayer to God that 
they might be saved. She loved the Church, of 
whith she had been long @ member. She had 
very clear views of her own demerit, and views 
as clear of the infinite merit of the Redeem- 
er. He was her all, and in all. For many 
months before she died, she seemed to realize 
that the earthly house of her tabernacle was dis- 
solving, but it gave her no alarm, for she believed 
that she had, by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
“a, building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” Her friends mourn, but 
not as those who have no hope, for they have all 
the reason they have a right to ask, that when 
Christ shall appear she also will appear with him 
in glory. Mrs. Wilson left a husband, three chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and numerous friends to 
mourn her loss. May they cll be prepared to go 
and be with her for ever in that * better country.” 
E. 


Rotices. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday 
the 11th inst., at four o’clock, P. M., at the Mis- 
sion Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mitcue tt, Recording Secretary. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—The 
usual monthly evening service at the West Spruce 
Street Presbyterian Church, corner of Spruce 
and Seventeenth streets, Philadelphia, will be 
held to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 10th inst., at 
half- past seven o’clock. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST.—The Second Annual Meeting of 
this Board will open in the North Church, Chi. 
cago, Illinois, on Wednesday, April 3d, at half- 

ast seven o’clock, P. M., with a sermon by the 

v. Henry Neill, alternate the Rev. R. C. Mat- 
thews. The examination of the students will 
commence on Monday, April Ist, at nine o’elcck, 

The Committee of the Board to attend 

the examination consists of—Ministers, J. C. 

Brown, D.D., Ilenry Neill, J. Phelps, D.D., and 

W. W. Harsha. Ruling Eiders, Thomas H. Beebe, 

N. C. Thompson, J. C. Grier, C. A. Spring, and the 
Hon. R. P. Lowe. 

Joun M. Faris, Secretary. . 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of Jowa stands adjourned 
to meet at Unity Presbyterian Church on the 
first Tuesday in April, at seven o’clock, P. M. 
Sessions of Churches will please send up their 
Statistical Reports, also the following amounts as- 
sessed by Presbytery for Commissioners’ Fund and 
Incidental Expenses, viz:—Ononwa, $3; Round 
»Prairie, $11; Mt. Pleasant, $12; Middletown, $3; 
Union, $11; New London, $3; Burlington. $12; 
West Point, $6; Evangelical St. Peters, $3; Unity, 
$5; Round Grove, $5; Trentgn, $2; Westminster, 
$12; Wapello, $2; Oakland, $3; Sharon, $6; Pilot 
Grove, $1. A. C. McCuriuanp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Sangamon stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Third Church, Spring- 
field, Illinois, the first Wednesday of April next, 
at half. past seven o’clock, P. M. 

C. P. Jennines, Stated Clerk. 


~The Presbytery of Lewes will hold its 
next stated meeting in Dover, Delaware, Thurs- 
day, April 4th, at half past seven o’cluck, P. M. 
Tbe attention of all concerned is called to the 
following items:—l. A report will be called for, 
in accordance with a standing rule of the Presby- 
tery, whether the salary of each minister has been 
paid. 2. Also, whether the opportunity of con- 
tributing to the Boards has been afforded to all 
our congregations. 3. Sessional records will be 
examined. 4. Statistical reports will be called 
for. 5. The following are the Presbyterial assess- 
ments:—Manokin, $10; Rehoboth, $4; Wicomico, 
$7; Laurel, $2; Barren Creek, $2; Buckingham, 
$10; Eden, $2; Cool Spring, $6; Black Water, $4; 
Indian River, $2; Georgetown, $2; Snow Hill, $8; 
Pitts Creek and Newtown, $8; Dover, $7; Church 
Hill, $2; Crumpton, $2; Lewes, $3. 
D. Mackey, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Cedar stands ad- 
journed to meet at Wilton on Tuesday, the 9th of 
April, at half-past seven'o’clock, P. M. 

E. L. Benen, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Zanesville will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church in Zanesville, 
Ohio, on Tuesday, the 9th of April, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. Narratives on the State of Reli- 
gion, Statistical Reports, Sessional Records, and 
Commissioners’ and Contingent Fund will be 
called for. The amount required from each 
church is a sum equal to five cents per member, 
as reported in the last Minutes of the General 
Assembly. 

M. Rosinson, Stated Clerk. 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sees, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
plan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 

Managers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
gon, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Herman 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, Esq., Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 

For particulars apply to the subscriber, 

R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly 

ANTED.—A Member of Princeton Theo- 

logical Seminary, an experienced Teacher, 

wishes to teach during the vacation of four 

months, commencing the last of April. In addi- 

tion to the branches taught in Classical and Eng- 

lish Schools, he is qualified to instruct in Vocal 
Music and thorough Bass. 

Satisfactory testimonials will be given. 

Address “ TEACHER,” 

mar 9—2t* Princeton, New Jersey. 


ITUATIONS WANTED.— Two Theological 

Students, who have already had a good deal 

of experience in teaching,. desire situations to 

teach, at a reasonable re:nuneration, during the 
Summer, commencing about the Ist of May. 


Address “STUDENT” 
Theological Seminary, Prineton, New Jersey. 
mar 9—1t* 


UST PUBLISHED BY THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN BOAKD. OF PUBLICATION—WNo. 
821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Confirmation Without Laying on of Hands. An 
Address to the Young People of the Presbyterian 
Church and Congregation of Athens, Georgia, by 
the Pastor, the Rev. W. Hoyt, D.D. 18mo. pam. 
phiet. Fp. 47. Price 4 céuta. 

This will be found a scriptural and seasonable 
antidote to the efforts so industriously made to 
impose on the Church a rite of mere human 
imvention as almost a sacrament of Divine in- 
stitution. 

Address orders to 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Pudlishing Agent. 
mai J—4t 
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CARCE AND VALUAELE WORKS AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 

Joannis Calvini. Opera Omnia, etc. Amstelo- 
dami, 1671. 9 vols. folio, bound in vellum. $60. 

Dictionaire Historique et Critique. Par Pierre 
Also Euvres Diverses de P. Bayle. 10 
vols. folio, calf. $30. 

Henr. Stephani; Thesaurus Ling. Greece. 1572. 
5 vols. folio, full ealf. $30. 

Georgii Wilhelmi Fieytagii Lexicon Arabico- 
Latinum. 4 vols. quarto, boards. $15. 

Bocharti Hierozoicon. sive De Animalibus 8. 
Scripturw recensuit suis notis adjectis. Ern. Fred. 
Car. Rosenmiiller. Lip sise, 1793. vols. quarto, 


half vellum. $7.50, 
The Koran in Arabic. A choice copy. Small 
quarto. $5. 


F. Adolpho Lampe in Evangelinm Joannis. 
Amstelodami, 1724. 3 vols. quarto, vellum. $9. 

F. Spanhemii Dubia Evangelica. 2 vols. quarto, 
vellum. $4. 

F. Spauhemii Introductio at Historiam Sacram. 
1 vol., small quarto, vellum. $1.50. 

J. Christopheri Wolfii Cure Philolog. Nov. Test. 
Hamburgi, 1739, 5 vols. quarto, vellum. $7.50, 

Johbannis Marckii Comment. in Preph. Minor. 
5 vols. small quarto, vellum. $7.50. 

J. G. Carpzovii Introductio ad Vet. et Nov. Test. 
3 vols. quarto, vellum. $4. 

De Gardesii in Epistole ad Corinthios. 1 vol. | 
quarto, vellum. $1.25, 

- Salamonis Glassii Philologia Sacra. 1 vol. 
quarto, vellum. $3. 

Salamonis Glassii Opuscula. 1 vol. quarto, vel- 
lum. $1.25. 

A. Shultens Origines Hebrieca. 2 vols. quarto, 
vellum. $3. 

A. Shultens Vindiciw Originum Hebrearum. 
1 vol. quarto, vellum. $1.25. 

Hermanni Witsii Miscellanea Sacra. Also—In 
Symbolum et in Orationem Dominicum. Also— 
Melstemata Leidensia. Also—-Fgyptiaca. 5 vols. 
quarto, vellum. $7.50. - 

Venema in Jeremiam. 2 vols. half calf.. $3. 

Venema in Malachiam. 1 vol. half calf. $1.50. 

Vitringw Observationes Sacix. 2 vols. quarto, 

itringa Synagoga Veteri. 1 vol. qua 
vellum. $33.50, 

Vitringa on the Apocalypse. 1 vol. quarto, ‘half 
bound. $2. 

Michaelis Grammatica Syriaca. 1 vol. half 
$2. 

Buddei Historia Ecclesiastica. 1 vol. quarto, 
half bound. $3. i 

Buddei Miscellanea Sacra. 1 vol. quarto, vel- 
lum. $2. 

Stapferi Institutiones Theologie. 5 vols. half 
bound. §$7. 

Kennicott on the State of the Hebrew Text. 
2 vols. sheep. . 
on on the Old Testament. 1 vol. sheep. 


Rosenmiilleri Scholia in Novum Testamentum. 
5 vols. half roan. $6, 

Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old and New 
Testaments. 10 vols. (In German.) $9. 

Eichborn’s Hebrew Prophets. 3 vols. (In Ger- 
man) $3, 

«*@ Persons desiring any of these volumes 
should send their orders immediately. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
6U6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
mar 9—3t 


ANTED.—A young man desires a situation 
as an Assistant in some good Academy, to 
teach the branches usually taught in a prepara- 
tion for College. Address “A. B.,” Seaman Elace, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 9—3t* 


FEMALE SEMINARY, NEW 
JERSEY. 


Mrs. Mare@aretta C, Saepparn, 

Miss Miriam Saerprparp, Assistant 

Mr. Wittiam G, Upson, Teacher of Latin. 

Miss Exizasetu M. Teacher of Music. 

An accom — Teacher of French is attached 
to the School. 

It will be the aim of the Teachers, by careful, 
intellectual, and religious culture, to prepare their 
pupils for an intelligent, earnest, and conscien- 
tious discharge of the duties of life. 

Each Pupil will attend the Church desired by 
her parents or guardians. 

The School Year will consist of two sessions of 
five months each. The first term will commence 
on Wednesday, the 10th of April. Vacation, the 
months of July and August. 

Each pupil will furnish her own towels and 
table. napkins. 

Bills payable one-half in advance, the balance 
at the close of the session. No deduction made 
fur absence, except in cases of protracted sickness. 

TERMS. 
For Boarders. 
Board per Session, including fuel, light, &c., 
with tuition in all the English branches, $90. 
For Day Scholars. 
Tuition, embracing all the English branches, 


Middle Class, - 1 
EXTRA. 

Instruction in Latin perterm,. . . $8.00 

Music on Piano, - 10.00 

Use of Instrument, - 4,00 

Washing perduzen, . «  , 
REFERENCES. 


Hon. L. Q. C. Elmer, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
Rev. Dr. 8. B. Jones, - “ 

Joseph Hubbard, 
Dr. William Elmer, as 
William G. Nixon, Esq. 
Charles E. Elmer, Esq. 
Robert C. Nichols, Esq. “ 
Rev. Daniel Stratton, Salem, New Jersey. 

“ Allen H. Brown, Absecon, New Jersey. 
Richard Holmes. Esq., Cape May, New Jersey. 
General Robert Nichols, Bruoklyn, New York. 
Rev. Dr. Boardman, Pennsylvania. 
G. W. Conarroe, Esq.,Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


| Brinaeron, N. J., Feb. 26, 1861. 
It affords me sincere pleasure to know that Mrs. 
Margaretta C. Sheppard, assisted by Miss Miriam 
ce sri is about to open a Female Seminary in 
Bridgeton. A long and intimate acquaintance 
with the Christian character and literary endow- 
ments of these ladies, inspires me with entire con- 
fidence in their competency to conduct such an 
enterprise. To qualify herself for the work of 
teaching, Mrs. Sheppard prosecuted a course of 
training in the celebrated Seminary at Mount 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, and subsequently, and 
with great success, has presided over a school in 
this place. Ier experience, as a teacher of eam 
ladies, is the fruit of years of successful tri 

Miss Sheppard has also been trained for her work, 
by a systematic course of study at the Normal 
School in Albany, New York, and since her gra- 
duation there has, with great acceptance, been the 
teacher of a class of young ladies in this town. 
My intimate acquaintance with these ladies as 
women of literary culture and Christian refine- 
ment, and as educated and experienced teachers, 
enables me to bear my cordial testimony to their 
competency to conduct a Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies. I believe that their method of 
instruction will be more than usually exact, and 
their system of training benign and thorough; 
and, above all, I am persuaded that the moral in- 
fluence of their school will be such as to render it 
a most eligible one for daughters who, during 


- their school years, must be withdrawn from ma- 


ternal influence. 

I shall esteem it a privilege to place my onl 
daughter under the tuition and influence of su 
teachers; and, unsolicited by them, I hereby, 


and with unqualified confidence, recommend their 


School to all with whom my jones may have 


weight. Samue. Beacu Jongs, 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Bridgeton, 
mar 9—lt New Jerney. 


HE NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, any JOUR- 
NAL OF MISSIONS FOR 1861. 

The News of the Churches, published in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, now enters upon the eighth year 
of its existence, and the conductors are happy to 
be able to announce that each year has witnessed 
an increase in its circulation, and greatly added to 


ITS OBJECTS. 

At this time the conductors may be permitted 
to call attention to the distinctive objects of the 
Journal. In few words, these are: To gather from 
all parts of the globe information of every impor- 
tant movement, ecclesiastical or missionary, 


| its utility. 


| to present it in the form best adapted for present 


instruction and permanent usefulness. A catholic 
spirit pervades all its papers, and a strict impar- 
tiality is preserved in giving each section of the 
Church Universal a fair measure of attention. 

ITS ADVANTAGES. 

They would also draw attention to the great ad- 
vantage of having Religious Intelligence from all 
quarters condensed into one periodical, instead of 
parties wishing information having the trouble of 


searching for it through the pages of a great many. 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 
The Home Department is furnished by corres- 
ndents resident in London, Edinburgh, and 
ublin, who each supply a monthly account of 
the religious and ecclesiastical events occurring 
the several countries. 
CONTINENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Continental Department is supplied by Cor- 
respondents resident in Paris, Lyons, Tuscany, 
Geneva, Brussels, Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfort, 
Vienna, Pesth, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Constan- 
tinople, &c. These correspondents are all of the 


highest reputation, and their sources of informa- 
~}-tion are both extensive and trustworthy. 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 

The Missionary Department is compiled from 
the journals of missionaries, specially supplied to 
the News, and also from the denominational mis- 
sionary publications of the several sections of the 
Church. It thus brings together, from month to 
month, a record of the labours, struggles, trials, 
and triumphs of Christ's servants throughout the 
world; manifesting their essential unity, and pro- 
moting the spirit of love and brotherhood among 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1861. 
A special feature in the News of the Churches 
for 1861, will be the appearance of a series of 
apers on the history and present condition of 
odern Missions, by men of the highest reputa- 
tion in the several countries. Of this series, the 


following papers have appeared during the last 


three months: 

American Missions. By the Rev. Dr. Dwight, 
Constantinople. 

Syrian Missions. By the Rev. J. L. Porter, late 
of Damascus. 

Nestorian Missions. By the Rev. Dr. Perkins, 
of the Nestorian Mission. And others will follow, 
in montbly succession, by equally distinguished 
leaders in the Mission field. 

It is published monthly, in quarto form o 
twonty-cigia pages. The subscription price is 
Two Dollars per annum, strictly in advance. 

The Agents for the United States, to whom sub- 
scriptions may be sent, are 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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“RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


on Mrsstoxs 1860 at 
POOL; g the Papers Read, the Delibera- 
"" sons’ and the Conclusions reached; with a 
Gomprehensive showing the various mat- 
ters brought under review. Edited by the Sec- 


‘at the present stage of progress in Christian mis- 
‘elena, whatever could be communicated by the 
several missionary societies as the results of their 
‘@iperionce, which might afford valuable bints and 
i ves to the still further extension of the 
‘onuse. The invitation, therefore, was general, 
oo so heartily was it responded, to that one 
undred and twenty-six delegates, representing 
..imaGat of the missionary orgenizations in Britain, 
. geeembied in Liverpool, and spent four days in 


“natéal-conference. Besides the devotional exer- | 


| the time was occupied in the most agreeable 
eecisions of great questions relating to the mis- 
‘sionary work, and ‘in the reading of prepared pa- 
‘pers on various topics. The proceedings were 
'yeported by stenographers, and the results are 
comprised in this volume. The details are pecu- 
‘fiarly interesting, and must prove valuable to the 
managers of missionary and educational socicties, 
“and will be acceptable to all Christians who pray 
for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. There 
must also have been a fine moral influence from a 
‘ eonference in which brethren of various denomi- 
‘nations mingled in so friendly and Christian a 
‘manner. We commend the book to our readers’ 
notice. 
Tas Campasy'’s Pictures Boox Illustrated 
with eighty engravings. New York, 1861, Har- 
& Brothers. Square form, pp. 321. 
: This picture-book will delight our young friends 
* $fthey will procure it. Scriptural incidents, taken 
both from the Old and New Testaments, are 
- briefly described in plain language, and illustrated 
by engravings. So pretty and so good a book 
‘ ‘would be a safe and acceptable present to any 
_javenile, and the friends of such are directed to it 
accordingly. 
Porrry or THR Bisie, ParaBies OF JESUS IN 
Rayos, By Silas Sexton Steele. With eight 
Iilustrations. Philadelphia, 1861, Fisher Bro- 
thers. 48mo, pp. 192. 
A miniature book, three inches long by two 
-broad, and very neatly got up. It bears an affinity 
to the larger book before-mentioned, inasmuch as 
"it dwells on scriptural incidents, and differs from it 
a it gives a version of them in very simple rhyme. 
Juveniles will please take notice, and buy it. 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 
American Citizenship—lIts Faults, and their 
Remedies. A Sermon for the Day of National 
Fast. By Alexander G. Mercer, D. D., Assistant 
Minister of Trinity Church, Boston. 
Northern Hearts Embrace Southern Homes. 
“Two Sermons, by the Rev. James W. Dale. 
First—Abolitionism in its Fruits. Second—Aboli- 
_ tionism in its Morals; or, Is the relation of Master 
and Servant a sin per se? 
From Leonard Scott & Co. of New York, we 
~Jhave received Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine for 
February, with the following contents:—1. School 
and College Life; its Romance ani Reality. 2. Car- 
thage, and its Remains. 3. Spontaneous Genera- 
tion. 4. The Transatlantic Telegraph—Iceland 
Route. 5. Norman Sinclair; an Autobiography— 
Part XIII. 6. Biographia Dramatica. 7. Judicial 
Puzzles—Eliza Fenning. 8. The Foreign Secre- 
On our table are the Foreign Missionary—Mis- 
sionary Herald—Evangelical Repository—Sailor’s 
-Magazine—Littell’s Living Age, No. 875—Bible 
. Examiner—Covenanter—National Preacher—and 
_ the Pacific Expositor. 
Also, the Home Monthly; Thirty-fourth Annual 
Report of the New York City Tract Society; and 
‘the Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital 


for the Insane. 
Also, the Catalogue of the Geneseo Academy, 


and the Andover Theological Seminary. 


SOLEMNER NOT TO. 


«¢ Jeannie,” said a venerable Cameronian 
to his daughter, who was asking his consent 
to accompany her urgent and favoured suitor 
to the altar, “‘ Jeannie, it is a very solemn 
thing to get married.” ‘I know it, father,” 
replied the sensible damsel, ‘‘but it is a 
great deal solemner not to.’’ Here is the 
very gist of a large portion of the right 
philosophy of human believing and human 
acting. A less intelligent maiden would 
have undertaken to reason away the pater- 
nal objections; to show convincingly that it 
was all a mistake; that in reality it was a 
very light and common-place thing—merely 
a matter of course, to get married. The 
shrewd Jeannie does no such thing—her 
perceptions are too clear; she accepts her 
father’s statement of the solemnity of mar- 
riage in its fullest extent, and then turns 


‘the tables on him by reminding him of the 


deeper solemnity of the other alternative. 
here are few things in human life in 
which the arguments are, like the conclu- 
sions of mathematics and the handle of a 
jug, all on one side. Most doctrines and 
duties have to be decided by a balancing 
of conflicting evidence. It is not, there- 
fore, enough that you have examined the 
considerations in favour of a thing, without 
having also weighed the testimonies against 
it; not enough that you discover grave dif- 
ficulties in a case, until you also inquire 
whether there are not still graver difficulties 
in its opposite. It may be a very solemn 
thing to take a particular step, or to believe 
a particular doctrine, and yet a much so- 
lemner thing not to. It is a solemn thing 
for a man, endowed with rational and im- 
mortal faculties, to take upon himself the 
responsibilities of a citizen, of a husband, 
of a parent, of an important profession or 
office, but, if he has the qualifications, or 
_the power of acquiring them, it is a much 
_solemner thing not to. The heavenly Mas- 
ter will not exact beyond the talents which 
he has intrusted to his stewards, but within 
that limit he makes rightful and rigorous 
-exaction. It would have been a serious 
business for the servant with the one talent 
to have gone to trading with his Lord’s 
“money, but it proved a much more serious 
- business to bury it in the earthh We may 
fly to the desert to escape responsibility, but 
the act of so flying involves the heaviest of 
_ responsibilities. 

The belief in the existence of a God has 
its difficulties, of which human wisdom 
finds no solution; but the denial of such 
existence is liable to all these objections, 
and to innumerable others. Christianity 
has its difficulties; but the difficulties of 
Infidelity are infinitely greater. There 
emerges no absurdity so monstrous as that 
which follows upon the assumption that the 
records of the Bible are a dream, or an im- 


posture, that the vast structure of Chris- | 


tianity which towers up amidst the glories 
of our modern civilization is baseless. If, 
then, it is a solemn thing to be a believer 
in God, it is a much solemner thing to be 
an Atheist. If it involves a large power of 
faith to believe the Bible, it demands a 
much larger capacity of credulity to disbe- 
lieve it. In the pride of your intellect you 
may refuse to believe what your grandmo- 
ther believed, and become the victim of 
errors which your grandmother might have 
refuted.— Examiner. 


THE WALRUS. 


The chase of the Walrus is of great an- 
tiquity. ther, the Norwegian, about the 
year 890, gave an account of it to Alfred 
the Great. ‘‘ Having,” he says, “made a 
vo beyond Norway for the more com- 
moditie of fishing horse-whales, which have 
in their teeth bones of great price and ex- 
cellencie, whereof he brought some at his 
return to the king.” In the present day 
the sea-horses range the coasts of Spitzber- 

n almost without molestation from the 

_ British, The whale fishers rarely take 
halfa-dozen in a voyage. The Russians 
are their principal enemies, who, by means 
- of the hunting parties sent out to winter on 
the coast, capture a considerable number. 
The flesh of the walrus is found tolerably 
good by Europeans, and affords a variety 
amid the ordinary sea fare; and there are 
_ few of the sailors who do not prefer it to 
galt meat. Among the Chinese, the tusks 
are employed for those curious uses to which 
they #0 wonderfully turn ivory, as it is said 
_ to surpass that of the elephant in hardness 
and permanent whiteness; and in most 
Civilized nations it is extensively used for 
. the invaluable purpose of giving teeth to 
the toothless.—Lessons from the Geogra- 
phical Distribution of Animals. 


SWORD OF THE SPIRIT. 


The world has many a battle-field, 
Where soldiers fight for fame; 

Where mighty leaders dare not yield, 
Lest they might lose a name. 


And every soldier wears a sword, 
And keeps it burnished bright, 

And learns, at bis commander’s word, 
To draw his sword aright. 


By daily practice he secures 
Skill in the warrior’s art: 
Ambition, too, bis soul allures 

To act the conqueror’s part. 


But earth bas yet another field, 

By Faith’s few warrior’s trod; 
Anotber sword they learn to wield, 
- It is the Word of God. 


This is the Christian’s trusty sword, 
By hie great Captain given; 

By it be triumphs with his Lord, 
And thus he enters heaven. 


And shall his sword not burnished be? 
Shall rust corrode the blade? 

For want of practice shall he flee, 
When Satan’s hosts invade? 


No! dearest Captain, fire his heart 
With holy zeal and love: 

Then shall be ever act bis part— 
With heavenly vigour move. 


OUR ACCUSERS. 


All the elements accuse me. The hea- 
ven says, I have given thee light for thy 
comfort. The air says, I have given every 
sort of winged creature for thy pleasure. 
The water says, I have supplied thy table 
with my countless luxuries. The earth 
says, 1 have furnished thee bread and 
wine; but yet thou hast abused all these 
blessings, and perverted them to a con- 
tempt of their Creator. Therefore all our 
benefits cry out against thee. The fire says, 
Let him be burned in me. The water says, 
Let him be drowned in me. The air says, 
Let him be shaken by a tempest. The 
earth cries, Let him be buried in me. The 
holy angels, whom God has sent for minis- 
ters of love, and who are given to be our 
joyful companions in future, accuse me. 
By wy sins I have deprived myself of their 
holy ministries in this life, and the hope of 
their fellowship in the future. The voice 
of God, which is the Divine law, accuses 
me. The law must be fulfilled, or I perish: 
but to fulfil the law is, for me, impossible, 
and to perish in eternity is intolerable. 
God, the most severe judge, the powerful 
executor of his eternal law, accuses. I can- 
not deceive him, for he is omniscience itself. 
I cannot escape him, for his omnipotence 
every where reigns.—Gerhard’s Medita- 
tions. 


About Diamonds, and the Pleasure of 
_ Possessing Them. 


The most profound adamantologist in the 
world is the Duke of Brunswick. He has 
in his possession three millions of dollars 
worth of diamonds. He has just published 
a catalogue of his diamonds, and ine the 
appendix there is a notice of the most cele- 
brated diamonds in the world. This cata- 


} logue numbers not less than 268 quarto 


pages. It gives, with great detail, a list of 
his white transparent, first-white, second- 
white, steel-white, blue-white, light blue, 
black-blue, light-yellow, bright-yellow, am- 
ber-yellow, straw, champagne, deep rose, 
rosy, light-rose, opalescent, pomegranate, 
violet, greenish, green, sea-green, brown, 
light-brown, deep-brown, dusk- black, opaque 
black, London-fog, sandy, frosty, black- 
spotted, cracked, split, scratched, ill-cut, 
uncut, square, round, oval, oblong, octagon, 
pointed, pigeon-eyed, almond, Chinese eyed 
diamonds. It relates how this adorned a 
Turkish sabre, that a royal diadem, another 
an Imperial collar, a third a Grand Elec- 
toral hat; this black diamond was an idol’s 
eye, that brilliant rosy diamond was taken 
from the Emperor Baber, at Agra, in 1526, 
(it weighs 41 carats, and is worth $69,000, ) 
those were the waistcoat buttons of the Em- 
peror Don Pedro; this diamond ring, with 
the Stuart coat of arms and the cypher 
“M.S.” belonged to Mary Queen of Scots ; 
that pair of ear-rings hung once on Marie 
Antoinette. The Duke of Brunswick has 
in his possession fifteen of the ninety known 
diamonds, weighing thirty-six carats, but he 
has not a diamond worth $200,000. He 
has plenty of diamonds worth $20,000, 
$30,000, and $45,000 a pigce; he has two 
worth $60,000 each, one worth $70,000, 
and one worth $80,000; but he has not one 
worth $200,000. He is in treaty now for 
two diamonds, one of which is worth 
$232,000, and the other $650,000, and 
which rank in the order of precedence 
established by adamantologists, in the sixth 
rank, which is next after the Regent's dia- 
mond, and the former in the eighth rank— 
that is, next after the Orloff diamond of 
Russia. In his list of celebrated diamonds 
he places in the front rank a brilliant white 
diamond, weighing 250 carats, and belong- 
ing to some East Indian prince, and worth 
$2,500,000; next comes the Koh-i-noor, 
which weighs 186 carats, and which he sets 


down as worth $1,383,840; next comes the. 


Rajah of Matara’s (Borneo) diamond; it is 
of the most beautiful water conceivable ; 
the Governor of Batavia offered the Rajah 
$150,000, two brigs of war, armed, equip- 
ped, and provisioned for six months, and a 
large quantity of cannon balls, powder, and 
congreve rockets; the Rajah refused them 
all, and preferred keeping his diamond, 
which passes for a talisman; it is worth 
$1,339,455. Next comes the great Mogol, 
which is of a beautiful rose colour, and of 


| 


the shape and size of half a hen’s egg; it is. 


worth $784,000, according to the Duke of 
Brunswick’s valuation, though Tavernier, 
the traveller, sets it down as being worth 
$2 344,655; the Regent’sdiamond of France 
(and which, by the way, belonged to Lord 
Chatham’s grandfather, who brought it from 
India, concealed in the heel of his shoe,) 
comes only in the fifth rank ; it weighs 1363 


carats—it is worth $739,840; it is the’ 


purest diamond known; it required two 
years to cut it; before it was cut it weighed 
410 éarats; the chippings of it were sold 
for $410,000. 

The Duke of Brunswick says the Orloff 
Diamond of Russia is worth only $344,360, 
and not $18,516,580, as some persons have 
pretended ; and he says the Sancy diamond, 
which Prince Paul Demidoff purchased at 
the price of $400,000, is worth only $29,160; 
but then the Duke of Brunswick reckons 
its historical value as nothing, although it 
once adorned the sword of Charles the 
Bold, was found after his death on the 
battle-field of Nancy, was sold in Switzer- 
land, carried to Portugal and there sold, 
belonging to King Antonia, to Henry IIL, 
was swallowed by a noble to whom he con- 
fided it—swallowed by the faithful noble 
rather than deliver it to robbers, and was 
found in his body, which was disinterred 
for the purpose of discovering it. The Duke 
of Brunswick dares not leave Paris at any 
period of the year; his diamonds keep him 
chained there. He dares not sleep from 
home (some people reckon this liberty of 
pillow one of the great franchises of Paris) 
a single night. Then he lives in a house 
constructed not so much for comfort as se- 
curity. ‘It is burglar proof, surrounded on 
every side by a high wall; the wall itself is 
surmounted by a lofty iron railing, defended 
by innumerable sharp spear-heads, which 
are so contrived that if any person touches 
any one of them, a chime of bells begins 
instantly to ring an alarm. This iron rail- 
ing cost him $14,127. He keeps his dia- 
monds in a safe, built in a thick wall; his 
bed is placed against it, that no burglar 
may break into it without killing, or at 
least waking him, and that he may amuse 
himself with them without leaving his bed. 


| can’t find any other place for him, you may 


This safe is lined with granite and iron ; the 
locks have a secret combination which must 
be known before they can be opened; if 
they are opened by violence a discharge of 
fire-arms takes place, which will inevitably 
kill the burglar, and at the same time a 
chime of bells in every room in his house 
is set ringing. He has but one window 
in his bed-room; the sash is of the stoutest 
iron; the shutters are of thick sheet-iron. 
The ceiling of his room is plated with iron 
several inches thick, and so is the floor. 
The door opening into it is of solid sheet- 


iron, and cannot be entered unless one be | 


master of the secret combination of the lock. 
A case of a dozen six-barrelled revolvers, 
loaded and capped, lies open upon a table 
within reach of his bed. Would you like 
to be in his place? asks the Paris corres- 
pondent of the New Orleans Picayune, after 
supp!ying all this information. 


Cement for Glass and Iron under Water. 


The following is, we believe, the method 
of making cement for aquaria, used in the 
London Zoological Gardens:—Sift together,- 
say one gill of litharge; one gill of calcined 
plaster of Paris; one gill of dry white sand; 
and one-third of a gill of finely powdered 
rosin. Keep corked tightly, and use as 
needed, by mixing into a putty with boiled 
linseed oil, adding a little patent dryer. 
Mix each lot at least fifteen hours before 
using. After applying, let it dry a few 
hours before letting on water. A writer in 
the 7ribune endorses this as the best of a 
hundred different compositions tried by him, 
and says it is equally good in salt or fresh 
water, and does not affect the water at all. 


— 


The Religion of Paying Debts. 


The following remarks, from two contem- 
porary papers, contain a lesson worthy of 
serious consideration : 

‘‘Men may sophisticate as they please. 
They can never make it right, and all the 
bankrupt laws in the universe cannot make 
it right, for them not to pay their debts. 
There is a sin in this neglect as clear and 


deserving church discipline, as is stealing or | 


false swearing. He who violates his prom- 
ise to pay, or withholds payment of a debt 
when it is in his power to meet his engage- 
ment, ought to be made to feel that in the 
sight of all honest men he is a swindler. 
Religion may be a very comfortable cloak 
under which to hide; but if religion does 
not make a man deal justly, it is not worth 
having.” 

‘‘Good! every word. So, if you owe any 
body a cent, and have a cent in your pos- 
session, go and pay it. If you have none, 
go work, dig, ditch, plough—work any hon- 
est work until you get it and pay it out. 
You will breathe freer, sleep easier, eat and 
digest better. You will honourand love all 
men and yourself more. Do you owe your 
merchant? Pay him, or stop buying. 
Don’t eat your bread without paying for it, 


or knowing that you can, whenever it is 


wanted. Otherwise it won’t fatten you, 
and will bring on physical and moral dys- 
pepsia. Do not forget that little subscrip- 
tion for your editor and preacher. Have 
you paid up to both? Itisasmall amount, 
but their income is made up of littles. He 
that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in 
much. You will enjoy your paper a thou- 
sand times more; the sermons you hear 
will seem infinitely better, if you know you 
are not in debt to either your printer or 
pastor. 


NO WONDER WHEN WE SLEEP. 


A shrewd philosopher says:—‘‘ We may 
allude to one faculty of the brain which ap- 
pears always to remain dormant during 
dreams; we allude to the faculty of wonder. 
The most incongruous images, the oddest 
combination of circumstances, the strangest 
persons present themselves before us at 
such times unchallenged. We converse 
with friends and relations long since dead, 
without feeling the least surprised at their 
resurrection. And why is this? Because 
the sense of the fitness of things is also want- 
ing. How can we wonder, when the stand- 
ard of judgment is absent? And herein 
we find the extraordinary likeness between 
dreaming and certain forms of insanity. 
The ¢o-ordinating physical power in both 
cases is in abéyance.” 


LETTERS and POST OFFICE RULES. 


When a letter is, by mistake, or owing to 
duplicate name, delivered to the wrong per- 
son, it should be immediately returned to 
the post office, with a verbal explanation, 
and not be dropped into the letter-box. If 
inadvertently opened by the party taking it 
from the office, the fact should be endorsed 
on the back of the letter, with the name of 
the opener. The name of the writer or 
firm, written or printed on the letter, is an 
advantage in case of miscarriage or misdi- 
rection. 

When there are good grounds for believ- 
ing that letters are opened and read from 
motives of curiosity, complaint should be 
made in writing to the Chief Clerk of the 
Post Office Department, Washington. A 
secret plan for the certain detection of pry- 
ing delinquents has recently been devised. 

If the writer of a letter wishes his letter 
to reach its destination without being sub- 
ject to the rules of distribution requiring it 
to be re-mailed at a distribution office, he 
has only to write upon the outside, ‘mail 
direct,” and the wrapper will not be re- 
moved until it reaches the office for which 
the letter is designed. 

Costly and deiicate articles of jewelry or 
other valuables should not be placed in a 
letter, as they are liable to serious injury in 
the process of stamping. , 

If a letter is deposited in a post office, 

and the enclosure accidentally omitted, or 
it becomes necessary to alter or add to the 
contents, it is much better to write another 
letter, than to trouble those in the office to 
look for the original one. In large places, 
especially, a successful search for it even 
immediately after its deposit would consume 
much valuable time, and such a request is 
altogether unreasonable, when the remedy 
sugyested is so simple and cheap. 
— Qn calling or sending for a letter known 
to have been advertised, the fact should 
always be stated, otherwise only the current 
letters are examined. 


Legal provision has been made by Con-. 


gress, by which letters may be sent owt of 


the mail in cases of emergency. By the 
use of the government envelope, with the 
stamp printed thereon, and constituting a 
part thereof, letters may be sent, provided 
the envelope is duly sealed, and addressed 
with ink, and the date of receipt or trans- 
mission of such letter written or stamped 
thereon. The use of such envelope more 
than once subjects the offender to a fine of 
fifty dollars.—UT. §. Mail. 


A Puace For Him.—A sailor, feeling 
inclined to go to church, entered one where 
the priest was holding forth upon the virtues 
of some St. Francis. ‘Shall we place him 
among the martyrs?’”’ asked the orator. 
‘s No, be was greater than they. Shall we 
rank him with prophets and apostles? No, 
that would be too lowly Shall we place 
him among the angels? No, no. Among 
the cherubim and seraphim? No, he is 
more worthy of honour than they.” Still 
the preacher cried out, ‘‘ Where, then, shall 
we place St. Francis?” Jack Tar, getting 
weary with this harangue about nothing, 
jumped up and vociferated, “ Well, if you 


stick him in my seat, for I’m going!” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


EARLY BREAKFAST. 


Breakfast should be eaten in the morn- 
ing, before leaving the house for exercise, 
or labour of any description ; those who do 
it will be able to perform more work, and 
with greater comfort and alacrity, than those 
who work an hour or two before break fast. 
Besides this, the average duration of life of 
those who take breakfast before exercise or 
work, will be a number of years greater 
than those who do otherwise. Most per- 
sons begin to feel weak after having been 
engaged five or six hours in their ordinary 
avocation; a good meal re-invigorates; but 
from the last meal of the day until next 
morning, there is an interval of some twelve 
hours; hence the body, in a sense, is weak, 
the stomach is weak, and in proportion can- 
not resist deleterious agencies, whether of 
the fierce cold of mid-winter, or of the poi- 
sonous miasm which rests upon the surface 
of the earth wherever the sun shines upon 
a blade of vegetation or a heap of offal. 
This miasm is more solid, more concentra- 
ted, and hence more malignant, about sun- 
rise and sunset, than at any other hour of 
the twenty-four, because the cold of the 
night condenses it, and it is on the first few 
inches above the soil in its most solid form ; 
but as the sun rises, it warms and expands 


and ascends to a point high enough to be } 


breathed, and being taken into the lungs 
with the air, and swallowed with the saliva 
in the stomach, qll weak and empty as it is, 
it is greedily drank in, thrown immediately 
into the blood, and carried directly to every 
part of the body, depositing its poisonous 
influences at the very fountain head of life. 
When in Cuba many years ago, we observed 
that the favourite time for travelling was 
midnight; and the older merchants of 
Charleston may remember that when the 


| deadly fevers prevailed in hot weather, they 


dared not ride into town in the cool of the 
morning or evening, but mid-day was ac- 
counted the safest. We know, from many 
years’ living in New Orleans, that it was 
when the evenings and mornings were un- 
usually cool, balmy, and delightful, the citi- 
zens prepared themselves for still greater 
ravages of the deadly epidemic for the first 
few days following. 


The Prince’s Newfoundland Dog. | 


An extract from a letter to a person in 
Quebec is forwarded to us, and is as fol- 
lows:—‘‘ You remember the Prince had a 
large dog presented to him by the people 
of Newfoundland. When on board the 
ship a boy was put to look after it. He 
got so fond of the boy that he would not 
take notice of the Prince. The morning 
they came into Plymouth, the Prince gave 
the boy $25, and took the dog out of the 
ship; but as fast as they did so, the dog 
jumped on board again. The Prince was 


at last obliged to take the boy to London, 


and he stopped there five days. The Queen 
gave him $75 and asuit of clothes. He re- 
turned to Plymouth, and was there but one 
day, when he was sent for, because the dog 
would not eat.— Wiltshire Mirror. 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Live for something, be not idle— 
Lock about thee for employ; 

Sit not down to useless dreaming— 
Labour is the sweetest joy. 

Folded hands are ever weary — 
Selfish hearts are never gay; 

Life for thee bath many duties— 
Active be, then, while you may. 


Scatter blessings in thy pathway! 
Gentle words and cheering smiles, 

Better are than gold and silver, 
With their grief-dispelling wiles. 

As the pleasant sunshine falleth 
Ever on the grateful earth, 

So let sympathy and kindness 
Gladden well the darkened hearth. 


Hearts there are oppressed and weary ; 
Drop the tear of sympathy, 
Whisper words of hope and comfort, 
Give, and thy reward shall be 
Joy unto thy soul returning, 
From this perfect fountain- head. 
Freely, as thou freely givest, 
Shall the grateful light be shed. 


— 


THE JABIRU. 


Dr. George Bennett, a naturalist, who 
has just published an account of his twenty- 
two years’ residence in Australia, gives a 
description of the grandest of all Australian 
birds, the Jabiru, or gigantic crane. It 
grows to be five feet high, and is so rare 
that the Doctor had seen but four skins of 
the bird during his residence there. It is 
very graceful, has large and brilliant eyes, a 
beautiful metallic brilliancy of plumage, 
and is easily domesticated. He chanced to 
meet some blacks who had caught one, and 
brought it into Sydney for sale. The Doc- 
tor says: 

“The first evening it was at my house it 
walked into the hall, gazed at the gas lamp, 
which had just been lighted, and then pro- 
ceeded to walk up stairs, seeking for a roost- 
ing-place ; but, not liking the ascent, quietly 
came down again, returned into the yard, 
and afterward went to roost in the coach- 
house, between the carriages, to which 
place it now retires regularly every evening 
soon after dark. It may always be found in 
that part of the yard where the sun is 
shining, and with its face invariably toward 
it. It is amusing to observe this bird catch 
flies; it remains very quiet, as if asleep, 
and on a fly passing, it is snapped up in an 
instant. The only time I observed any 
manifestation of anger in it, was when the 
Mooruks were introduced into the yard 
where it was parading about; these rapid, 
fussy, noisy birds, running about its range, 
excited its indgnation; for on their coming 
near, it slightly elevated its brilliant feathers 
of the head, its eyes became very bright, 
it ruffled its feathers, and clattered its man- 
dibles, as if about to try their sword-like 
edges upon the intruding Mooruks; but the 
anger subsided without further demonstra- 
tion than an occasional flapping of its power- 
ful wings. One day, however, on one of 
the Mooruks approaching too near him, he 
seized it by the neck with his mandibles, 
on which the Mooruk ran away, and did not 
appear in any way injured. 

‘‘The Jabiru is an expensive bird to 
keep, consuming a pound and a half of meat 
daily, and, being a dainty feeder, the meat 
must be particularly fresh and good. When 
he was first placed in the yard where some 
poultry were kept, he stared at the fowls, 
and they ran away on his approach, although 


he did not make the least attempt to molest 


them; and when striding around the yard 
all the poultry fled before him, although it 
did not appear to be an intentional chase on 
his part. There happened to be a pugna- 
cious, fussy little bantam-cock in the yard, 
who would not permit the intrusion of any 
stranger, and owseeing the Jabiru, he strut- 
ted up with expanding and fluttering wings 
and ruffled feathers, in a violent state of 
excitement, cackling and screaming most 
vehemently, and making efforts, as ener- 
getically as so diminutive a bird was capable 
of, to frighten and drive him out of the 
yard. The Jabiru, with his keen, bright 
eyes, regarded the little fluttering object 
with cool contempt, and walked about as 
before; the bantam followed. At last the 
Jabiru turned, and strode after the conse- 
quential little creature, as if to crush it 


under his feet, when the bantam, seeing 


matters take this serious turn, made off as 
fast as possible—like all little bullies—and 
did not venture to attack so formidable an 
opponent. In a few days the Jabiru be- 
came quite domesticated among the poult 


‘and they evinced no fear; even the little 


bantam tolerated his presence, but whether 
from fear or affection I know not. 

‘‘This noble representative of the most 
gentlemanly of all the feathered tribe, had 
hardly been four months in his new quar- 
ters, when a fit of indigestion carried him 
off. His skeleton is now in the British 
Museum.” 


SAVE THE PIECES. 


Furniture and crockery will be broken, 
“‘for* ’tis their nature to,” but they need 
not be left in that condition week after 
week, in these days of prepared glue and 
cement. Make it a rule to repair articles 
that are worth it, and which can be mended 
at home, on the same day they are injured, 
if it be possible; if not, set them aside, not 
to be used until putin order. A _broken- 
legged chair, or a rickety table, is not only 
a source of discomfort, but it goes rapidly 
to ruin when once out of order. 


for the table, particularly for holding cooked 
food. Grease and other matters penetrate 
the cracks, and they soon become uncleanly. 
Such dishes will answer to contain the odds 
and ends which most housekeepers have in 
the pantry. A subscriber, J. O. Harris, 
La Salle county, Illinois, recommends the 
following preparation for mending almost 
all articles that can be “stuck” together. 
It is named “Diamond Cement,” and is 
often sold under that name at twenty-five 
cents for a two ounce vial. Take one 
pound of white glue, one quarter of a pound 
of white lead (dry), one quart of rain water, 
half-pint of alcohol; place the first three 
ingredients in a kettle, and set the kettle 
in a dish of water. Boil it until the glue 
is dissolved; then add the alcohol, and boil 
again until all is well mixed. Keep it in 
well stopped bottles. Use it in the same 
manner as glue. Should it be a little har- 
dened when wanted for use, soften it by 
placing the bottle in warm water. 


SwEET ALMOND.—It is a matter of much 
astonishment that the easy culture of this 
tree has been neglected. It will bear abun- 
dant crops in any State south of the Poto- 
mac. It flourishes in ordinary light soils, 
sandy or otherwise. The trees should be 
planted in orchards, at the distance of eight 
to ten feet each way. The same culture as 
is given to the peach is all that is required 
for the almond. There are four principal 
varieties that are articles of commerce; Oval 
Hardshell, Long Hardshell, Softshell, and 
Ladies’ Thinshell. The climate of Califor- 
nia is found to be very suitable for this tree, 
as well as for the Fig, Olive, Pomegranate, 
Pistachio Nut, 


Ratsinc Catves.—Mr. J. A. Edwards 
of Skaneateles, New York, gives in The 
Rural New Yorker, his process, as follows: 
‘‘Remove the calf from the cow at the age 
of two or three days, give it new milk for 
two or three weeks—four or five quarts at 
each meal—twice a day. At the end of 
that period commence giving milk skimmed 
after twelve hours once a day,—in one week, 
omit the new milk, and give only skimmed 
milk. As they advance in age, the milk 
may be allowed to stand a longer time before 
skimming. Instead of giving meal and 
turning out to pasture, as is usually prac- 
tised, I prefer keeping them in a large 
stable, allowing them to run, and feeding all 
the fine rowen or nice clover hay they will 
eat, with skimmed milk, or whey, for drink, 
until they are five months old. If the stock 
is good, my word for it, you will have calves 
worth showing.” 


PROTECTING TREES FROM SHEEP.—C. 
Jackson, Niagara county, New York, writes 
that young trees may be protected from 
sheep, which sometimes nibble and injure 
the bark, by applying to the trunks a mix- 
ture of four quarts of hog manure with 
eight quarts of water. Put it on with a 
broom or brush—the sheep will prefer nib- 
bling the grass, and the application will not 
injure the trees. 


GERMINATION OF SEEDS.—It is stated 
by M. Andre Leroy, that seeds, naturally 
protected by a fatty or oily pulp, may be 
readily made to germinate by crushing the 
pulp in potash water, and then rubbing the 
seeds in fine sand. Those of Magnolias, 
Hollies, Yews, and the like, which will 
often lie in the ground for a couple of 
years without growing, while the outer 
pulp is decaying, are said to come up 
readily after having been thus treated. 
Old seeds which do not grow readily when 
planted in the ordinary manner, will fre- 
quently vegetate after being scalded for a 
short time, say two minutes; or better, 
— warm water until the shell is sof- 
tened. 


Sow Grass SEED Monta.—The 
grasses have many enemies, and it is fre- 
quently necessary to re-sow fields where the 
seed has not taken well, or where the roots 
have been eaten badly by worms. Wher- 
ever the grass is deficient, whether in pas- 
ture or meadow, it is a good plan to sow 
seed at thisseason. As a rule, seed enough 
is not used when meadows are laid down 
to grass. After several years experiment- 
ing, we have never found seed to “take” 
so well as when sown upon. the frozen 
ground, say in the morning, the latter part 
of March, or early in April. The alter- 
nate freezing and thawing at this early 
season open crevices in the soil, and fur- 
nish the seed with that very slight cover- 
ing which it needs; the heavy spring rains 
also help to bury it. The use of the bush- 
harrow and the roller would make the cov- 
ering still more sure, but we have never 
failed of a good ‘‘ catch” without resorting 
tothem. In a few weeks the young clover 


yield a tolerable crop the first season. This 
is a great deal better than bare patches in 
the meadow, which will soon be grown over 
with sorrel or weeds, if not occupied by 
grass.— American Agriculturist. 


Hessian AnD WHEAT Mipcr.— 
The fly is supposed to have been introduced 
into this country by the Hessian troops, 
whence its name, in straw landed on Lonz 
Islund about the year 1776. Its ravages at 
that time were not great in Europe, but it 
seemed to find a congenial element here, 
and spread with fearful rapidity. All in- 
sects from foreign countries are greater 
pests here than in the countries whence 
they come. So much more extensive were 
its depredations here, that for years it was 
supposed to be a different insect from any 
in Europe. Professor Dana and Mr. Her- 
rick, in 1834, proved the Hessian fly to be 
of European origin. Of late years it has 
not been so destructive as formerly, owing 
to the prevalence of parasitic insects which 
make it their prey. The best remedy is a 
fertile soil. Sow late in September, graze, 
if necessary, while the fly isdepositing her 
eggs; roll, too, in fall and spring. On soils 
of medium fertility sow the hardier varie- 
ties of wheat, some of which are fly proof. 
But the midge is the great ‘pest of the 
wheat-grower. Go out to a wheat field at 
evening in the middle of Sek carrying 
with you a lighted candle, and myriads of 
these creatures will swarm about you. This 
little animal is the wheat midge—cici- 
domyia tritici of the entomologist. It was 
long known in England, but was supposed 
to be vegetable, not animal. The disease 
there was for years called a mildew, and it 
was not until the labours of Marsham and 
Kirby, in 1797, that it was shown to be 
the work of an animal. After giving an 
account of the transformations of the in- 
sect, the lecturer proposed two remedies— 
the first, catching them in nets in the eve- 
ning, a not difficult operation in a small 
field—the second, the importation of some 
parasitic insect, such as exists in Europe, to 
check its depredations. The ichneumon- 


fly is always found in England wherever 


Mended crockery is hardly fit to be used } 


farm and Garden, 


and herds-grass make their appearance, and 


the midge is prevalent. This insect punc- | 
tures the larve of the midge, in time de- 
stroying its life. The joint-worm of Vir- 
ginia, and the chinch-bug of Illinois, were 
alluded to. The Western States have con- 
gratulated themselves that they were free, 
so far as wheat is concerned, from noxious 
insects, but they have in the chioch-bug a 
greater pest than even the midge. This 
animal destroys the grain by piercing the 
lant and drawing out its sustenance. It 
ikes wheat best, but will attack oats, corn, 
and grass; a giant stalk of Illinois corn it 
will kill in three days. In the harvest- 
fields the feet of the workmen riding on 
the reaping machines are completely en- 
veloped by them. They emit the same 
loathesome stench as the bed-bug, render- 
ing harvesting a nauseating operation. They 
are found in [llinois, Indiana, and Wiscon- 
sin. Our knowledge of these insects is as 
yet too limited to attempt to prescribe a 
remedy.— Dr. Fitch. 


Children’s “Column, 


TRIFLES. 


Nothing so small that God has made 
But bas its destined end; 

All in their turn his purpose serve— 
All to his glory tend. 


The grain of dust, to sight unseen, 
With myriads may combine 

To form a bulwark to the sea, 
Its limits to confine. 


The little drop of pearly dew 
Which on the blue-bell lies, 

May, in the sun’s bright beams, appear 
A rainbow in the skies; 


Or in the trackless ocean main 
With others, have a share, 

On which the ship, when homeward bound, 
Some loving heart shall bear. 


And thus the humblest of us all 
God’s instrument may prove, 
To bless and shed o’er fellow-men 

The bounty of his love! 


MAGGIE’S MESSAGE. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 

‘*No, no, no! don’t tease sister now, she’s 
very busy,” and the young girl moved away 
and continued humming over fragments of 
airs, as she turned the sheets of new music 
which her father had brought her at dinner. 

‘* Please, sister, just one tower for Eddie— 
just one little tower!” the soft, pleasing voice 
kept on, and the little dimpled hands kept 
tugging at the folds of Maggie Archer’s dress. 

Eddie was the youngest child, and the pet 
of the whole household, and he was just mount- 
ing his third summer, and it would have done 
you good to look on that sweet, sparkling face, 
and the pretty head, with its thick rings of 
golden hair set on those dainty shoulders. 

Eddie had been left in Maggie’s care for an 
hour or two this afternoon. She was very fond 


of the dear, little, loving fellow, but just now 


she did not happen to be in the mood for 
amusing him, and she yielded selfishly to her 
own inclinations, instead of making, as we all 
should, an effort to overcome them; but Mag- 
gie had many lessons of self-control and self- 
denial to learn, fur she had not seen her thir- 
teenth birthday. 

The pile of blocks, which were Eddie’s fa- 
vourite toys, lay scattered all about the floor, 
and his whole heart was bent upon the erec- 
tion of a tower, which consisted of two simple 
columns, formed by piling the blocks together, 
@ work which would not have consumed five 
minutes. 

‘Eddie, you are a real torment this after- 
noon,” broke in the sharp, fretted voice of 
Maggie, for the child’s persistency annoyed 
her, and she pulled away her dress harshly 
from his grasp. ‘You must go off, and 
amuse yourself as you can, for I can’t have 
you teasing me at this rate. I shan’t make 
you any tower to-day, and now you know, 
once for all”—and the girl returned to the 
great sheets of music in her lap, and did not 
see how Eddie’s under lip drooped and quick- 
ened as he tottled away. | 

But she did hear his low, broken sobs, a 
moment after, in the corner, and she supposed 
the little one had gone off there in a fit of sul- 
lenness, and the sound only irritated her still 
further. ‘ You needn’t think your crying will 


bring me round, so you may just stop or keep | 


on as long as you please,” was all the comfort 
that she offered to the child, and the sobs 
broke slower and fainter through the silence. 

““Why, Maggie, the baby ’Il take cold on 
that rug! 
claimed Mrs, Archer, as she came hastily into 
the room. 

She looked up suddenly. ‘I’m sure I[ can’t 
tell, mamma. He’s been worrying me terribly, 
and I was so busy with my music that I couldn’t 
stop to build him houses.” 

Mrs. Archer bent down and lifted the child 
up tenderly. ‘My pretty baby! It was a 
hard, hard pillow for his dear little head, and 
his cheeks are all flushed—open his eyes, and 
lock at mamma!” 

And the lady drew away the little hand, 
crushed up among the golden curls, like a lily 
in the midst of yellow-winged birds. | 

‘Maggie, how red this child’s cheeks are! 
I’m afraid he’s got a fever,” and then the boy 
slowly opened his blue eyes, but they were 
dim and listless, and the lids closed over them 
in @ moment again. 

*“O, I don’t believe any thing’s the matter 
with him,” said Margaret, as she rose up and 
went to her brother; but there was a little 
alarm—it may be, a little reproach at her 
heart. 

But Eddie’s slumber grew heavier, and the 
flush deepened in his cheeks; and when Mr. 
Archer returned, about an hour later, and felt 
the child’s pulse, he said it was best to send 
for a doctor. | 

The physician came, examined the child, 
and said he was threatened with scarlet fever, 
but he hoped his prescriptions would avert it. 

But it did not. The child grew worse the 
next day, and the next, and it soon became 
apparent to all that the fever was burning up 
his little life. 

O how Maggie hung over him, and what 
tears drenched his hot foreheag, as a soft, 
pleading voice went up and down all the 
rooms of her soul, “ P’ease, sister, just one 
tower for Eddie, p’ease!”’ 

But the end came quickly. Neither much 
love nor many prayers could save that dear 
little life, and it went home to God, the Fa- 
ther, just as the day was going out to the 
night, and all that remained of the bright, 
laughing face, and little, restless figure, was 
that white, stark, dumb thing they laid away 
in the coffin. 

But the baby’s death was a message to 
Maggie Archer, which she took to her aching 
heart, and it made all the after years of her 
life better and stronger. May it be one to 
you, also, dear children, for whom I have 
written it; teaching you to do all the gentle, 
kindly acts which each day sets before you, 
never yielding to selfish words and inclina- 
tions; for there will come a day when these 
deeds, well performed, shall be like sweet 
flowers in your memory, filling it with fra- 


_grance.—Arthur’s Magazine. 


HE CATECHISM TESTED BY THE BIBLE. 
—210TH THOUSAN D.—A Question Book on 

the Topics in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism 
for Families, Sabbath-schools, and Pastors’ Cate- 
chetical Classes. By the Rev. A. R. Baker. In 


series. 


Series FOR CHILDREN, .. . 13 cents. 
Series FoR ADULTS, . . . 15 cents. 
This work ‘has been published ten years; and 
in that period it has passed through more than 
two hundred thousand impressions, been trans- 
lated into several foreign languages, used as @ 
text-book in a number of Seminaries in this coun- 
try, in the Sandwich Islands, and at other mis- 
sionary stations. 


For sale b 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


mar 2—3t 
OARDIN G.—Private, Boarding at the north- 
g 


t f Eighth and Spruce streets, 


Philadelphia. 


jan 26—tf 


How long has he been asleep?” ex- | 


SITUATION WANTED AS TEACHER.—A 
_Clergyman with a small family wishes a 
situation as Teacher, either as Principal in an 
Academy, or to take charge of a Select School. 
Satisfactory testimonials will be given. Apply at 
No. 310 Market street, Philadelphia. 
mar 2—2t* 


ANTED.—A Young Lady, having some ex- 

perience in Teaching, wishes a situation. 

Would prefer a small Select School, or the place 

of Assistant, taking the English department, and 

upils beginning music. Is willing to go South 

or West. Address “R. 8. R.,” care of Rev. J. C. 

Lowrie. D.D., No. 23 Centre street, New York. 

mar 2—3t* 

AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty. Ninth and 

Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
Saunpers and CorTLanp Saunpers, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. oi B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-schodl Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, .. President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Posker. Mauch Chunk, all of evhom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who ner be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

@~ The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 

ermanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


ANTED.—A Presbyterian minister, having 
: children of his own to educate, and who 
is an experienced and successful teacher, desires 


a Select English and Classical School. The num- 
ber of pupils to be limited to twelve. A location 
near Philadelphia or Baltimore preferred. The 
best of references given. Address, for one month, 
“TEACHER,” at the Office of the Presbyterian, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

eb 23—4t 


ANTED.—A Gentleman, a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and a graduate, who 
has had a long experience in teaching as Principal 
of several Academies and Female Seminaries, wish- 
es to take the charge of a Female Seminary, or a 
Classical and English School of Boys, or a School 
of both sexes. He has in his own family compe- 
tent male and female assistants. Satisfactory tes- 
timonials and references will be given. Address, 
Rev. T. C 
Mercersburg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 2—t 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY — 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will please apply 
to  Mns. E. L. THOMPSON 
jan 5—13t Principal and Superintendent. 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution will begin 
the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 
ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 
ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 
Je For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 
&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE—WNorth-east Corner 
of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 
Institution designed to prepare Young Men for 
Active Business. Established September, 1844. 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 
Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 
FACULTY. 


8. Hopees Crittenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moors,.Professor of Penmanship. 

Joun Groesbeck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

James A. GarLAnD, H. A. WILTBERGER, and 
L. Mirr.in, Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. 

SamueL W. CritTENDEN, Attorney at Law, In- 
.structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting. House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs. Full 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

I= Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 

As Law titioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.-- 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 

SOLD ALSO BY 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
OQ. W. WILCOX, 199 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wu. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 
S. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, II. 
feb 16—tf¥ 


TROY BELL FOUNDRY.— Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
arfd other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
_keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, . 
mar 31—ly* West Troy, New York. 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sales 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
ont choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free a addressing 
J. 8. D?ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 
No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Le 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 81—12m : 


HE DANVILLE REVIEW.—The first num- 
ber of a new Theological and Literary Pe- 
riodical, which is destined to take high rank at 
once among the ablest in America or Europe—the 
DANVILLE QUARTERLY Review—will be issued on 
the 22d of March. Terms—$3 per annum; two 
years for $5, if paid strictly in advance; 4 copies, 
one year, $10, if paid in advance. 
sending four subscribers and the money ($12) will 
receive an extra copy one year for his trouble. 

To gratify the public desire, and in the hope of 
accomplishing good by its general circulation, the 
publisher will issue, on the 28th of February, as 
Advance Sheets of the Review, a pamphlet edition 
of the great article of the Rev. Dr. Robert J. 
Breckinridge, on “Our Country—Its Peril—Its 
Deliverance’—in which he treats of, 

I. The Spirit of Anarchy: Its Rise—Progress— 
Present State—Nature—Tendency. 

II. Grounds of Hope and Effort: Statement of 
the Facts, Principles, and Considerations, on which 
the Preservation of the Union depends. 

III. Negro Slavery: As the Cause or Occasion 
of Sedition, Anarchy, and Revolution. Considered 
in the Light of our Civil and Political Institutions 
of the Law of Nature, and ofthe Word of God. 

1V. Amicable Settlement: Statement of the Case 


. —Relation of the North and the South to the Ren- 


dition of Fugitive Slaves, and to Slavery in the 
Territories—Rights and Duties of both Parties— 
Amicable Settlement as Simple and Equitable as 
it is Wise and Patriotic. | 

V. The Doctrine of Coercion: Its Abuse—Na- 
ture—Relation to the Actual State of Affairs—The 
Power, Duty, and Responsibility of the General 
Government. 

Price.—Single eopies, 15 cents; 8 copies, $1; 17 
copies, $2; 40 copies, $4; 100 copies, $9; 200 co- 
pies, $16. If by mail, 2 cents upon each copy 
should be remitted, to pre-pay postage, else post- 
age will be deducted from amount received. 

paz To all who become subscribers to the Re- 
view the “Advance Sheets” will be sent (gratis 
and post-paid), immediately upon receipt of the 
money, in advance, for their subscription. Ad- 
dres RICHARD H. COLLINS, | 


8 
Publisher Danville Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
mar 2—2t ; 


to find a situation by the Ist of May, for opening | 


March 9, 1861. 


T= GREAT FAST DAY BOOK.—Published 
this week. 


A volume most marked and 
important Discourses from prominent pulpits 
throughout the United States—both North and 
South—on the questions now convulsing the whole 


country. 
FAST-DAY SERMONS. 
One large, elegant 12mo. Cloth bound. Price, $1.25. 
Nearly all these Sermons have created such 
— interest, that they have been printed 
argely in the public journals, as well as in 
separate pamphlets, in which form their circula- 
tion is counted by tens of thousands. 
The volume contains such subjects, by such 
master. minds, as follows: 
Our National Sins. By the Rev. J. H. Thorn- 
well, D.D., of South Carolina. 
Slavery a Divine Trust. By the Rev. B. M. 
Palmer, D.D., of New Orleans. 
The Christian's Best Motive for Patriotism. By 
the Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D., of Virginia. 
The Union to be Preserved. By the Rev. Bobert 
J. Breckinridge, D.D., of Kentucky. 
Character and Influence of Abolitionism. By 
the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke of Brooklyn. 
Answer to Henry J. Van Dyke. By Professor 
ag Lewis, of Union College, New York. 
ible View of Slavery. By Rabbi M. J. Ra- 
phall of New York. 
Fanaticism Rebuked. By the Rev. Francis 
eace, till. By the 
Beecher of Brooklyn. 
The Crisis of Our National Disease. By the 
D.D., of New Yerk. 
rayer for Rulers. By th . Wi 
Adams, D.D., of New York.” 
The absorbing subject of these Sermons, their 
variety of treatment, and the collection in one 
volume of prominent discourses from Divines of 
the very highest rank, combine te present a book 
of unusual and incomparable entethente. 
*,* Copies of this book will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on the receipt of the price, $1.25, by 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 
feb 23—eow 3t New York. 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 
ing their Churches, would do well to send for 
one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 
Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address. 
ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
PIRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
pressly for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
to be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great care, 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for family, social, 
= public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stam 

For books or circulars address, 

J. HENRY GIES 
Baltimore, Maryland; or 
J. D. THORP 

nov 17—26t Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 

MENT—No. 125 South Eleventh Street, 

near Walnut, Philadelphia. — Stained Glass for 

Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 

tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 

Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 

All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 

the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


wie S. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
mar 31—tf 


MALGAM BELLS—At — within the 
reach of every Church, School-house, Fac- 
tory, Cemetery, or Farm in the land. Their use 
all over the United Sthtes for the past two years 
has proven them to combine more valuable, 
qualities than any other, among which tone, 
strength, durability, vibrations, and sonorous 
qualities are unequalled by any other manufac- 
turer. Sizes fifty to five thousand pounds, costin 
less than half other metals, or twelve and a half’ 
cents por pound, at which price we warrant them 
twelve months. 
Send for Circulars, for sizes, guaranties, &c. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
feb 2—13t No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 


O PRESBYTERIANS DESIRING A WEST- 
ERN HOME.—A most desirable location 
has been made at acentral point in Kansas Ter- 
ritory for a Presbyterian Colony. Some families 
are already on the ground, and others prepared to 
come next spring. Additional Presbyterian fami- 
lies are required to complete the desired location, 
which will secure to each member great pecu- 
niary advantages, as well as the enjoyment of 
superior educational and religious privileges. 
Application for an interest or equal share should 
be made forthwith. Notwithstanding great hin- 
drances to our enterprise, caused by enemies as 
well as by professed friends, success now seems to 
be within reach, promising immense good. Let 
no one, without thorough investigation, be influ- 
enced by flying reports and vague rumour, and 
thus be cheated out of onecf the most desirable 
of Western homes. Repo:ts of famine, war, &c., 
in Kansas have been great'y exaggerated. Mark 
our words, there will neve: be a morg favourable 
opportunity to secure a heme in one of the best 
countries at the West, or a more favourable op- 
for doing than is now presented. 
he attention of all kinds of Mechanics is par- 
ticularly invited. The undersigned will be happy 
to give all needful information to any one desir- 
ing and applying therefor at this place. Address 
W. P. MONTGOMERY, 

dec 22—13t Lecompton, Kansas. 
UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 
would save time and money by sonding for one 

of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 

J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 

ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


OW WITHIN REACH OF ALL!—Grover 
& Baker’s Celebrated Nojse.tess Sewine 
MacuinNes. 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. . 
No. 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
No. 18 Summer street, Boston. 
. No. 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

The public attention is respectfully requested 
to the following cards of Et1as Hows, Jr., and the 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company: 

A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

Our Patents being now established by the 
Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Grover & 
Baker Machine, with important improvements, at 
greatly reduced prices. 


the Grover & Baker stitch, can now be h 
brings them within the reach of all, and renders 
the use of Machines making inferior stitches as 
unnecessary as it is unwise. j 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the 
right to use them, must not only be sure to buy 
Machines making the Grover and Baker stitch, 
but also that such Machines are made and stam 
ed under our ere and those of Elias Howe, Jr. 

Grover & Baker Sewing Macuine Company, 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, 
or use any Sewing Machines which sew from two 
spools, and make the stitch known as the Grover 
& Baker stitch, unless the same are purchased 
from the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, or their Agents, or Licensees, and stamped 
under my patent of September 10, 1846. 

Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are 
legally authorized under their own patents, and 
my said patent, during the extended term thereof, 
to make and sell this kind of Sewing Machine, 
and all others are piracies upon my said patent, 
and will be dealt with accordingly, wherever 
found. Exias Howe, Jr. 

feb 9—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnot Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
— and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annom, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in sig months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. : 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors, 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent, 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 
| ear, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 


post-pard, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & ‘CO, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


The moderate price at which Machines, agree 
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